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FOR  Learning 
AND  Living 

DR.  WALTER  F.  STROMER 


My  remarks  today  are  concerned  with 
the  total  problem  of  language  and  its 
importance  in  the  total  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  individual,  es|jecially 
the  blind  individual.  I  will  however 
give  sj>ecial  emphasis  to  listening  as  a 
j)art  of  this  total  communicative  proc¬ 
ess. 

It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who 
teaches  reading,  writing,  speaking,  or 
listening,  in  short,  any  communication 
skill,  should  explain  to  his  students 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  sym¬ 
bolic  process  on  which  our  language  is 
based. 

You  might  point  out  first  of  all  that 
there  are  at  least  two  different  kinds  of 
symbols;  language,  and  non-language. 
Non-language  symbols  are  such  as  “cap 
and  gown”  which  symbolizes  academic 
activity,  or  brands  of  cars  which  have 
come  to  symbolize  social  status  to  the 
extent  that  many  people  buy  cars  more 
for  their  symbolic  value  than  for  their 
value  as  a  means  of  transportation. 
Language  symbols  are  the  letters  and 
numbers  which  we  commonly  use  in 


written  or  spoken  communication  wdth 
one  another. 

Words  are  Symbols 

The  im|X)rtant  thing  to  remember 
and  to  stress  in  teaching  is  that  words 
are  only  symbols,  that  they  have  no¬ 
meaning  or  value  in  themselves.  The- 
degree  to  which  we  realize  this  and  act 
accordingly  indicates  the  degree  to 
which  we  have  moved  away  from  prim¬ 
itive  thinking.  There  are  still  those  peo¬ 
ples  in  the  world  who  refuse  to  sjjeak 
their  name  for  fear  that  someone,  may 
then  acquire  power  to  harm  them, 
simply  because  he  has  access  to  their 
own  private  symbol.  Of  course  we  don’t 
share  this  superstition,  but  we  have 
others.  Many  people  still  think  as  if, 
talk  as  if,  and  act  as  if  the  number  lij. 
for  example,  actually  had  wdthin  it 
some  unfortunate  meaning.  Here  we- 
need  to  observe  that  this  “unlucky” 
number  may  be  regarded  as  lucky  by 
other  people  at  other  times  in  world 
history. 

The  second  general  principle  is  that 
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symbols  have  meaning  only  through 
agreement.  As  already  indicated,  we 
consider  13  unlucky  because  we  have 
agreetl  on  this  idea,  not  because  the 
number  is  inherently  good  or  bad.  We 
have  also  agreed  on  certain  sounds  to 
identify  s|>ecific  objects.  If  we  all  agreed 
on  the  usage  of  certain  sounds,  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  couldn’t  say  that  this 
sp)eech  is  being  ty[>ed  on  orange  peel, 
instead  of  paper.  Naturally  if  we  dis¬ 
agree  on  the  sounds  we  use  to  identify 
ideas,  we  run  into  trouble.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  Teddy  Roosevelt  had  said  to 
one  of  our  teen-agers  today,  “Dig  that 
crazy  canal,”  they  might  have  done 
nothing  more  than  looked  at  it,  because 
to  many  teen-agers  the  term  “dig” 
means  “see.”  Our  guide  to  what  is  the 
^greed-ujx)n  symlx>l  for  an  object  or 
an  idea  is  the  dictionary;  and  our  guide 
to  what  is  the  agreed-upon  structure  of 
the  language  is  the  grammar  book.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  most  people  tend  to  forget 
that  grammars  and  dictionaries,  like 
pictures,  are  always  obsolete. 

Symbols  Subject  to  Change 

Grammars  and  dictionaries  reflect 
the  usage  that  was  current  when  the 
material  for  them  was  being  collected. 
They  do  not  predict  the  usage  of  the 
future.  They  do  influence  it  and  con¬ 
trol  it  to  the  extent  that  teachers  insist 
that  “this  is  correct  because  the  book 
says  so.”  But  usage  changes  despite 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  and  despite 
teachers  who  get  the  cart  before  the 
horse  and  try  to  force  current  usage  to 
follow  the  book  instead  of  having  the 
book  follow  current  usage.  It  takes  sev¬ 
eral  years  to  gather  information  on 
pronunciation  and  structure  of  lan¬ 
guage  so  that  any  lx)ok  on  this  subject 
is  several  years  out  of  date  the  minute 
it  comes  off  the  printing  presses. 

Too  long  we  have  encouraged  chil¬ 
dren  to  believe  that  if  they  learn  the 


rules  of  gframmar  and  the  “correct”  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  a  word,  they  could  coast 
along  through  the  rest  of  life.  We 
might  better  emphasize  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  constantly  changing  world, 
that  the  only  certainty  is  change,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  keep  abreast  of 
what  is  “correct”  and  “acceptable”  us¬ 
age  is  to  observe  closely  and  to  listen 
carefully  to  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  around  us.  If  we  teach  students 
the  method  of  learning  through  listen¬ 
ing  and  observing,  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  their  usage  of  symbols  will 
keep  pace  with  the  changing  world. 

To  repeat  what  we  have  said  earlier, 
the  most  significant  concept  in  this 
whole  area  is  that  symbols  have  no 
meaning  in  and  of  themselves,  but  have 
only  such  meaning  as  we  assign  to 
them;  and  therefore  they  are  subject  to 
change.  Unless  we  recognize  this  fact 
and  really  integrate  it  into  our  nervous 
system,  our  own  personal  lives  will  be 
disturbed  because  we  may  react  to  sym¬ 
bols  in  a  manner  which  is  no  longer  ap¬ 
propriate.  Furthermore,  it  is  this  fail¬ 
ure  to  accept  the  changing  meaning  of 
symbols  which  presents  us  with  so 
many  problems  in  our  work  for  and 
with  the  blind.  Too  many  people  still 
feel  that  the  tin  cup  is  symbolic  of 
blindness;  or  to  put  it  another  way, 
they  feel  that  every  blind  person,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  he  may  be  doing,  is  a 
reminder,  or  a  symlx)l,  of  all  those 
whom  we  know  as  blind  beggars.  The 
white  cane  and  the  guide  dog  are  sym¬ 
bols;  they  indicate  that  the  person 
needs  assistance  with  foot  travel;  but 
unfortunately  they  have  become  sym¬ 
bols  of  complete  helplessness  and  utter 
dependence  on  others.  Because  the  dog 
and  the  cane  are  only  symbols,  we  can 
change  their  meaning;  and  we  may 
hope  that  one  day  they  will  be  accepted 
as  symbols  of  “achievement-despite- 
handicap.” 
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Whenever  we  listen,  whether  it  be  to 
the  sounds  that  make  up  our  language, 
or  to  the  thousands  of  non-language 
sounds  that  surround  us,  we  are  listen¬ 
ing  to  symbols.  The  non-language  sym¬ 
bols  are  usually  so  well  agreed  uoon  that 
there  is  little  question  as  to  their  mean¬ 
ing.  A  whistle  of  a  certain  type  usually 
means  a  jx>liceman;  though  occasion¬ 
ally  the  same  sound  may  be  made  by  a 
child’s  whistle.  However  since  a  car 
horn  usually  indicates  a  car  and  a  dog’s 
barking  usually  indicates  a  dog,  we  can 
and  should  sp>end  some  time  making 
sure  that  people,  especially  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  make  good  use  of  the  hearing  abil¬ 
ity  they  have  and  learn  to  recognize 
these  sounds  quickly  and  accurately. 

Much  of  this  can  be  done  in  the 
classroom  through  the  use  of  record¬ 
ings,  and  through  the  use  of  improvised 
games.  You  might  let  each  child  choose 
some  object  to  drop  and  have  the 
others  try  to  identify  it  by  the  sound  it 
makes.  Here  you  can  bring  in  some 
braille  writing  by  having  them  write 
down  what  they  think  it  is.  Or  you  can 


have  them  try  to  guess  which  child  or 
instructor  has  come  into  the  room  just 
by  the  sound  of  his  footsteps.  If  you 
can  get  the  class  into  the  adjoining 
neighborhood  or  into  a  town  there  are 
thousands  of  experiences  in  sound 
which  you  can  give  them.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  principle  here  is  to  keep  this 
activity  from  being  a  dull  and  boring 
routine.  Listening  experience  can  and 
should  be  exciting  and  meaningful. 

When  we  move  into  the  area  of  lis¬ 
tening  to  language  sounds  we  get  into  a 
much  more  complex  function.  This  is 
usually  an  interpersonal  relationship 
in  which  we  listen  to  one  or  more  |>eo- 
ple  speaking  to  us.  Before  discussing 
some  specific  factors  involved  in  such 
listening,  we  may  suggest  a  few  basic 
ideas  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

Basis  for  Good  Listening 

The  basis  for  good  listening,  and  in¬ 
deed  for  all  good  human  behavior,  is 
a  sincere  respect  for  other  people.  This 
means  all  people,  and  not  just  those 
with  whom  you  happen  to  agree.  You 
are  not  expected  to  like  all  people.  But 
unless  you  respect  every  man  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  w'ho  has  some  intelligence, 
some  reason  for  thinking  and  acting  as 
he  does,  and  basically  the  same  feelings 
and  emotions  that  you  yourself  have, 
you  are  not  apt  to  pay  much  attention 
to  what  some  people  have  to  say  to  you. 
How’  can  you  possibly  listen  to  a  person 
if  the  minute  you  meet  him  you  decide 
that  he  doesn’t  know  anything  worth 
your  knowing?  But  if  you  feel  that 
every  person  you  meet,  whether  he  be  a 
janitor,  bus  driver,  salesman,  or  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  company,  may  have  some 
ideas  which  might  be  of  interest  or  of 
value  to  you,  you  will  not  find  it  diffi- 
■  cult  to  lend  an  ear  to  almost  everyone 
you  meet. 

The  problem  is  how  to  acquire  such 
respect  lor  people  if  you  don’t  have  it. 
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or  how  to  teach  it  to  students.  For  the 
adult,  jjerhaps  the  best  suggestion  is  to 
make  a  definite  effort  to  get  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  more  people.  .Almost  in¬ 
evitably  you  can  find  something  ad¬ 
mirable  about  any  person  if  you  just 
get  to  know  him  well  enough. 

If  you  want  to  teach  respect  for 
others  to  your  students,  a  partial  an¬ 
swer  is  that  you  don’t  do  it  in  one  lec¬ 
ture  or  one  class  |>eriod  of  discussion. 
Most  of  it  you  will  teach  indirectly.  If 
you  show  by  what  you  do,  not  just  by 
what  you  say,  that  you  sincerely  respect 
each  child  in  your  room,  most  of  the 
children  will  follow  your  example.  If 
in  talking  about  people  outside  the 
classroom,  you  show'  your  students  that 
you  respect  people  even  though  you 
may  disagree  with  some  of  their  ideas, 
your  students  will  gain  respect  for 
others  merely  by  your  example.  Of 
course  you  can  strengthen  the  teaching 
by  example  if  you  will  motivate  chil¬ 
dren  in  learning  to  know'  more  about 
their  fellowman,  w'hether  he  live  next 
door,  in  the  next  state,  or  half  a  w'orld 
aw'ay. 

One  aspect  of  good  listening  which 
may  be  |x>inted  out  very  directly  to 
children  is  that  the  good  listener,  the 
one  who  respects  others,  actually  lis¬ 
tens.  This  means  he  can’t  be  talking  all 
the  time.  This  seems  perfectly  obvious, 
and  yet  many  grow'nups  never  seem  to 
have  learned  to  keep  quiet  when  some¬ 
body  else  is  talking.  .And  good  listening 
means  more  than  just  keeping  quiet.  It 
means  that  you  give  your  attention  to 
what  is  l)eing  said,  trying  hard  to  un¬ 
derstand  it  correctly,  instead  of  plan¬ 
ning  your  own  next  speech. 

The  good  listener  also  makes  it  a 
point  to  listen  to  those  w'ith  w'hom  he 
knows  he  will  differ.  If  you’re  a  Demo¬ 
crat  and  you  want  to  know  what  the 
Republicans  are  like,  listen  to  them. 
Don’t  alw'ays  rely  on  people  of  ypur 


own  creed  or  conviction  to  tell  you 
what  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  are  thinking  and  saying. 

.And  finally,  the  good  listener  re¬ 
spects  the  rights  of  others  to  confide  in 
him,  but  to  solve  many  of  their  own 
problems.  Too  often  we  are  suckers  for 
the  bait  w'hich  sounds  like  this:  "What 
do  you  think  I  should  do?’’  or  “What’s 
your  opinion?’’  This  sounds  to  most  of 
us  like  an  open  invitation  to  give  forth 
with  all  the  w'isdom  and  advice  at  our 
command;  and  we  do  it.  Quite  often  all 
the  person  really  wanted  w'as  for  us  to 
keep  quiet  w'hile  he  talked  out  his 
problem  and  the  solutions  he  had  in 
mind  for  it.  If  we  had  simply  acted  in¬ 
terested  and  had  refrained  from  serious 
praise  or  blame  of  his  action,  he  would 
probably  have  gone  away  feeling  that 
he  had  gotten  some  w'onderful  advice. 
\Vhat  most  of  us  want,  and  need,  when 
we  have  personal  problems,  is  some¬ 
body  to  be  a  good  listener.  This  doesn’t 
mean  that  there  is  no  need  for  coun¬ 
selors  and  psychologists;  but  many 
minor  problems  w'ould  l>e  easily  solved 
if  more  of  us  were  good  listeners. 

Special  Listening  Skill 
Substitotes  for  Sight 

Along  wth  the  concept  of  respect  for 
those  to  whom  we  listen,  we  may  also 
teach  some  special  skills.  Most  children 
should  be  given  some  notion  of  phon¬ 
ics,  that  is,  the  sounds  which  make  up 
words.  It  may  be  advisable  in  some 
cases  to  teach  them  some  forru^i^f  pho¬ 
netics  so  that  they  can  write  t^wn  the 
specific- sounds  they  hear.  They  can  be 
taught  to  listen  for  the  number  of  syl¬ 
lables  in  a  word  and  to  discover  on 
which  syllable  the  accent  falls.  They 
may  be  given  a  chance  to  lilt^  to  con¬ 
versation  in  a  fore^  lang^il^e  to  see 
how  much  of  the  meaning  -u^  can  get 
from  the  pattAstiaof  vttie&Mnffection.  It 
may  even  l^e  worthwhile- to  discuss  with 
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them  the  types  of  jiersonality  which  we 
usually  associate  with  particular  voice 
qualities.  While  this  can’t  be  taught 
scientifically,  children  can  be  made 
aware  that  the  way  we  talk  does  to 
some  extent  reflect  our  total  personal¬ 
ity.  Certainly  listening  is  important; 
but  if  we  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is 
interesting  and  exciting  the  students 
may  catch  on  to  its  importance  without 
being  told  directly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  easiest 
ways  to  present  listening  exjjeriences 
which  are  lx)th  meaningful  and  excit¬ 
ing  is  through  the  use  of  tape  record¬ 
ings  of  radio  programs.  In  this  w'ay  it  is 
|K)ssible  to  use  material  or  programs  in 
which  students  are  already  interested, 
and  by  having  such  a  program  on  tape 
it  can  l)e  brought  into  the  classroom 
for  discussion  and  comment.  It  may 
not  seem  to  require  much  intelligence 
to  appreciate  most  of  the  comedy  shows 
on  radio,  but  even  in  such  shows  as  the 
Jack  Benny  show,  or  Charlie  Mc¬ 
Carthy’s  program  many  references  and 
allusions  are  made  which  require  the 
listener  to  have  some  outside  informa¬ 
tion  if  he  is  to  appreciate  them  fully. 
For  instance,  take  this  line  from  a 
Charlie  McCarthy  show  of  two  seasons 
ago:  “I  had  the  diamond  made  into  a 
ring  and  hid  it  on  the  little  toe  of  my 
left  foot;  whenever  I  took  off  my  shoe, 
people  would  whisj>er,  ‘he’s  lovely,  he’s 
glamorous,  he’s  engaged.’  ” 

I’o  most  of  us  this  is  obviously  a  take¬ 
off  on  a  w'ell-known  full  page  ad  ap¬ 
pearing  in  many  magazines.  But  to  the 
|)erson  who  never  reads  the  ads,  this 
won’t  l>e  especially  funny,  though  he 
may  laugh  along  w'ith  the  rest  of  the 
audience.  Well,  what  about  the  blind 
child  who  never  sees  this  ad?  Isn’t  this 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  teacher 
to  explain  why  this  line  is  funny?  Such 
information  may  not  seem  to  be  as  im¬ 
portant  as  teaching  the  rules  of  gram- 


On  th«  takphon*.  Hare  tha  blind  parson  and  tha 
taaing  parson  ora  on  on  equal  footing. 


mar  or  the  multiplication  table;  but  in 
some  ways  it  may  l>e  even  more  imjxtr- 
tant  than  these  are.  If  a  person  is  going 
to  adjust  to  living  in  a  sighted  world, 
if  he  is  going  to  laugh  at  the  same 
things  sighted  people  laugh  at,  and  if 
he  is  going  to  engage  in  the  small  talk 
that  all  j>eople  engage  in,  then  he’s  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  be  taught  the  meaning  of 
jokes  like  the  one  quoted  above.  Of 
course  there  will  always  be  things  a 
blind  person  will  miss,  because  I  doubt 
if  we  can  ever  teach  a  person  through 
sound  all  the  things  which  people  us¬ 
ually  learn  by  sight.  But  if  we  are  sin¬ 
cerely  interested  in  helping  the  blind 
make  the  best  adjustment  possible, 
then  I  think  we  need  to  give  special 
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emphasis  to  learning  by  listening  what 
most  [>eople  learn  by  seeing. 

I’d  like  to  give  just  two  more  ex¬ 
amples  in  this  area  because  I  think  it  is 
so  imjx>rtant.  On  a  Jack  Benny  show 
which  I  tape-recorded  for  use  with  my 
sighted  college  students,  the  cast  did  a 
dramatization  of  “Mississippi  Gam¬ 
bler”  in  which  Jack  played  the  part  of 
Tyrone  Benny.  Even  if  you  didn’t  see 
the  movie,  or  if  you  didn’t  even  see  the 
billlx>ards  and  neon  signs  advertising 
it,  you  have  probably  guessed  that  the 
male  lead  in  the  movie  was  actually 
played  by  Tyrone  Power.  But  this  is 
another  example  of  what  the  blind 
child  has  to  learn  through  listening 
that  the  seeing  child  will  learn  through 
sight.  And  from  the  same  skit  on  the 
same  show  came  this  line,  “Our  lx)at 
went  down  the  Mississippi  past  Iowa, 
Missouri,  .-Mbuquerque  .  .  .”  If  your 
students  don’t  see  the  humor  of  this 
immediately  you  have  a  good  chance  to 
bring  in  some  geography  work.  I  think 
if  we  use  our  ingenuity,  and  use  the 
equipment  which  is  now  available  at 
reasonable  prices,  we  can  convince  our 
students  that  listening  can  be  more 
than  just  a  pastime;  it  can  be  the  royal 
road  to  continuing  learning. 

I  should  jjerhaps  say  a  few  words 
with  regard  to  the  speeded-up  listening 
which  so  many  of  you  have  asked  about. 
In  my  own  experience,  I  have  found 
that  I  prefer  to  sjjeed  up  most  I'alking 
Book  records  when  I  listen  to  them.  On 
easy  narrative-tyj>e  material  such  as  is 
contained  in  the  Readers  Digest,  I  us¬ 
ually  listen  at  approximately  45  rpm, 
instead  of  454,  w’hich  is  roughly  250 
words  per  minute  instead  of  150  to  180 
words  per  minute  at  which  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  recorded.  I  do  this  by  using  a  spe¬ 
cial  playback  machine  which  I  had 
built,  using  the  old  variable-speed 
motor  which  is  completely  variable 
from  o  to  90  rpm.  Some  new  radio¬ 


phonographs  are  infinitely  variable  and 
might  be  used  to  play  Talking  Book 
records,  remembering  to  use  the  regu¬ 
lar  78  rpm  needle,  if  the  pickup  has  a 
switch-over  head.  While  there  is  some 
distortion  with  increased  speed,  I  do 
think  many  of  you  and  your  students 
will  find  it  worth  your  while  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  this  to  find  the  reading 
speed  that  is  most  satisfying  for  you  for 
the  particular  material  you  happen  to 
be  reading. 

Listening  with  Discernment 

Listening  to  radio  programs,  or  tape 
recordings  of  them,  can  do  more  than 
broaden  the  information  background 
of  a  student.  It  can  also  teach  him  to 
become  conscious  of  some  concepts  or 
ideas  which  I  feel  are  of  special  impor¬ 
tance  to  every  good  citizen  in  a  democ¬ 
racy,  and  especially  to  every  handi¬ 
capped  citizen.  1  am  referring  to  what 
we  may  call  straight  and  crooked  think¬ 
ing,  or  logic,  or  general  semantics,  or 
whatever  you  like.  But  if  we  don’t  do 
something  about  teaching  students  to 
think  clearly  and  correctly  they  will  not 
only  needlessly  complicate  their  own 
personal  lives,  but  they  will  also  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  general  state  of  confusion 
in  the  world;  and  there’s  enough  con¬ 
fusion  already. 

Specifically,  here’s  what  I  mean.  Let 
your  students  listen  to  a  radio  com¬ 
mentator,  for  instance.  \Vhen  he  says, 
“Communists  are  so  and  so,”  or  “The 
American  people  are  such  and  such,” 
point  out  that  the  implication  here  is 
that  all  communists,  or  all  Americans 
are  described.  .And  if  this  doesn’t  make 
the  fallacy  of  such  sweeping  generaliza¬ 
tions  apparent,  ask  each  student  to 
write  a  definition  of  communist  or 
.American,  and  then  compare  several  of 
these.  It  simply  is  not  accurate  to  make 
such  sweeping  statements  about  such 
large  groups,  any  more  than  it  is  accu- 
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rate  to  say,  “all  blind  people  are  thus 
and  so”  or  “sighted  people  react  in  this 
way  to  the  blind.” 

Point  out  to  students  the  danger  of 
what  we  may  call  “allness”  statements, 
and  show  them  that  it  is  usually  much 
safer  to  include  the  term  “some”  when 
we  are  inclined  to  sjicak  in  general 
terms.  “Allness”  statements  or  reactions 
can  affect  jx^rsonal  adjustment  in  this 
way:  A  blind  person  may  say,  “I  can’t 
get  a  job  in  this  line  of  work  because 
people  just  won’t  hire  blind  workers.” 
How  does  he  know  that  no  jobs  are 
o|)en  in  this  line,  or  that  all  jobs  are 
closed,  or  that  no  person  will  hire  any 
blind  worker,  until  he  has  tried  every 
job  opjxjrtunity  in  this  line,  of  which 
there  may  be  thousands.  Job  hunting 
may  be  very  discouraging  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  person:  but  it  w'ill  be  unneces¬ 
sarily  discouraging  if  he  generalizes  too 
quickly  and  from  too  few  examples. 

■Another  concept  which  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  to  international  relations  or  to 
personal  adjustment,  is  the  idea  that 
the  world  is  divided  neatly  into  two  oj> 
jX)sing  camps,  one  all  black,  and  the 
other  all  white.  Either  I  succeed,  or  I 
fail,  there  is  no  middle  ground.  Either 
I  am  well  adjusted  socially,  or  I  am  not. 
Either  I  am  good  at  foot  travel,  or  I 
am  not.  This  kind  of  dichytomized 
thinking  is  grossly  inaccurate  l)ecause  it 
fails  to  recognize  that  alxjut  70  per 
cent  of  us  fall  into  that  vast  middle 
ground  known  as  “average.”  We  are 
not  as  successful  as  some  men;  we  are 
not  as  much  failures  as  some  others. 
.Some  people  are  better  adjusted  than 
others  socially,  but  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  sharp  line  dividing  the  well 
adjusted  from  the  maladjusted.  If  we 
can  get  into  our  thinking  and  acting, 
and  into  the  thinking  and  acting  of  our 
students  this  idea  that  nearly  all  of  the 
as|>ects  of  life  are  on  a  continuum,  a 
shading  from  white  through  gray  to 


black — instead  of  an  all  black  or  white 
w'orld,  we  will  have  done  much  to 
bring  thinking  and  acting  into  line 
with  reality.  Again,  a  good  way  to  start 
is  to  listen  for  the  either-or  dichotomy 
in  the  ideas  of  others,  and  then  to  look 
for  it  in  our  own  thinking  and  acting. 

"Loaded"  Words  as  Symbols 

I’here  are  many  other  aspects  of  this 
problem  of  clear  thinking  which  need 
to  be  taught,  but  I  would  like  to  dis¬ 
cuss  briefly  just  one  more  specific  divi¬ 
sion,  and  that  is  the  use  of  loaded  or 
emotional  words.  When  w'e  use  words 
like  “nigger,”  or  “kyke”  or  “wop”  we 
are  using  words  that  have  come  to  have 
strong  emotional  meanings  attached  to 
them.  To  go  back  to  w’hat  we  said  ear¬ 
lier  about  symlx)ls,  the  w’ords  are  not 
inherently  bad,  but  we  have  come  to 
associate  them  wdth  unpleasant  or  un¬ 
favorable  attitudes.  They  do  not  de- 
scrilje  facts  accurately;  but  they  do 
often  cause  us  to  react  emotionally 
without  bothering  to  think  through 
the  facts  on  the  situation. 

The  word  “blind”  is  such  a  loaded 
or  emotional  word.  For  most  people  it 
is  a  symbol  of  something  unspeakably 
awful.  Those  of  us  who  are  blind,  and 
those  who  w'ork  with  the  blind  know’ 
that  such  a  reaction  is  not  appropriate 
to  the  facts;  but  I  have  the  feeling  that 
sometimes  w’e  have  let  some  of-  this 
emotional  content  rub  off  on  us  to  the 
|X)int  where  even  we  are  hesitant  about 
using  the  word  “blind.”  Now’  it’s  true 
that  if  we  banned  the  use  of  the  w’ord 
“blind”  and  started  using  “sightless,” 
people  generally  might  react  a  little 
less  emotionally,  for  a  while.  But  un¬ 
less  we  did  something  about  chang¬ 
ing  their  basic  attitude  toward  and 
their  understanding  of  the  w’hole  prob¬ 
lem,  eventually  all  the  emotion  once 
attached  to  the  word  “blind”  would 
transfer  to  any  new  w’ord  we  chose. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  and  big¬ 
gest  problem  is  for  those  who  are  blind, 
and  those  w’ho  work  with  them  and  are 
interested  in  them,  to  learn  to  accept 
unemotionally  the  fact  of  blindness 
and  the  symbols  of  it,  including  the 
word  “blind.”  If  we  who  work  with  it 
and  live  with  it  can’t  talk  about  it 
without  feeling  a  little  tight  inside, 
w'ithout  having  our  blood  pressure  rise, 
without  having  our  heart  beat  a  little 
faster,  without  breathing  a  little 
harder,  how  can  we  jx>ssibly  expect 
other  people,  who  know  very  little 
about  it,  to  react  to  us,  calmly  and  ap¬ 
propriately?  This  means  I  think,  that 
we’ve  got  to  get  blind  people  to  accept 
their  blindness  realistically  and  to  talk 
about  it  in  accurate  descriptive  terms. 
If  for  example  we  who  are  blind  are 
going  to  kid  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  w'e  can  do  things  we  really  can’t, 
or  that  we  are  more  indejx-'ndent  than 
we  really  are,  or  that  w’e  are  more  help¬ 
less  than  our  condition  warrants,  then 
obviously  other  jieople  are  going  to 
misunderstand  us  because  we  misunder¬ 
stand  ourselves. 

In  this  tremendous  problem  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  understand  ourselves  as  we  really 
are  (and  w'e  should  expect  to  spend  a 
life-time  getting  to  know  ourselves  bet¬ 
ter)  the  use  of  accurate  language  as  we 
have  discussed  it  will  help. 

Language  for  Emotional  Release 

But  in  addition  to  intellectual  under¬ 
standing  and  accurate  verbal  descrip¬ 
tion  of  our  problem,  I  feel  there  is  one 
thing  more  that  is  vitally  important  to 
self-understanding  and  self-improve¬ 
ment,  and  that  is  a  need  for  emotional 
release. 

Life  is  full  of  frustrations  for  every¬ 
body;  but  it  is  full,  and  then  some,  for 
the  person  who  is  blind,  deaf,  crippled, 
or  handicap]>ed  in  any  such  way.  For 


most  any  blind  jx.*rson,  there  are  the 
thousand  and  one  little  frustrating 
things  that  hapjjen  every  day.  He  drops 
something  that  he  can’t  find.  A  sighted 
person,  without  malicious  intent,  puts 
in  his  path  an  obstacle  that  wasn’t 
there  yesterday.  Things  happen  with¬ 
out  sound  that  he  isn’t  aw’are  of  and 
can’t  understand.  It  isn’t  usually  the 
big  things  that  break  our  nerves,  it’s 
the  piling  up  of  all  the  little  things  that 
finally  gets  us  down. 

That’s  why  all  of  us,  esjjecially  the 
blind,  need  some  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
tension  that  builds  up  in  us.  Most  of 
the  time  all  we  need  is  somebody  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  our  troubles  as  w'e  talk  them  out 
of  our  systems.  Often  a  husband,  a  wife, 
a  member  of  the  family,  or  a  friend  can 
serve  as  a  listener  to  reduce  our  ten¬ 
sion,  provided  we  don’t  become  chronic 
complainers.  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
some  w'ay  for  blind  people,  both  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults,  to  get  together  now 
and  then  to  discuss  their  mutual  prob¬ 
lems  and  grijies.  But  the  important 
thing  is  that  we  accept  our  feelings  of 
frustration  and  annoyance  as  normal  re¬ 
actions,  and  then  proceed  to  reduce  the 
tension  they  create  through  some  so¬ 
cially  acceptable  means,  whether  it  be 
through  a  gripe  session,  through  some 
form  of  physical  exertion  or  exercise, 
or  through  a  visit  to  a  professional 
counselor. 

You  will  agree  that  by  now  we  have 
strayed  some  distance  from  a  strict  dis¬ 
cussion  of  listening,  but  I  hojie  you 
will  appreciate  now  that  listening  is* 
not  an  isolated  skill,  but  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole  process  of  learning, 
of  thinking,  of  acting,  of  growth  and 
development.  .\nd  I  hope  that  what¬ 
ever  you  may  do  with  listening  as  a 
teaching  medium,  you  will  keep  in 
mind  always  that  your  goal  is  the  total 
growth  and  development  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 
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A  Veteran  Agency 


in  a 


Unique  Service 


DOROTHEA  SIMPSON 

Thk  CIonnkcticut  State  Board  ok 
Edi'cation  of  the  Blind,  which  is  the 
oldest  state  agency  for  the  blind  in  the 
country,  has  for  many  years  offered 
service  to  students  with  severe  visual 
handicaps  attending  public  schools  or 
private  schools  other  than  the  Con¬ 
necticut  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
Board  was  instrumental  in  organizing 
sight-saving  classes  which  are  located 
in  three  cities  in  the  state:  Hartford, 
New  Haven  and  Bridgeport.  These 
classes  are  supervised  by  ^he“1imte  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  althougnSmne 
pupils  attending  them  may  be  follotm 
by  the  Board.  It  is  to  the  children  and 
young  people  with  20/200  vision  or 
less  who  are  not  attending  special 
classes  that  the  Board  renders  educa¬ 
tional  service.  However,  20/200  do^ 
not  constitute  a  strict  dividing  line, 
service  is  available  also  to  thoseXvho 
have  slightly  better  vision. 

Before  1948  the  service  wa^limited, 
varying  from  the  lending  oydeTiv  type 
books  to  pupils  in  elemenytry  schools  to 
fairly  intensive  counseling  with  blind 
students  in  college.  N^organized  then 
as  a  separate  entit^  the  educational 
services  were  |>erf(^ted  by  workers  for 
the  Board  whose^hief  function  lay  in 
other  areas  ^t^who  could  not,  there¬ 
fore,  work  intensively  in  an  educational 
situation.  When  it  became  evident  that 
the  work  required  specialized  effort,  the 


position  of  educational  supervisor  for 
the  blind  was  established.  The  present 
writer  assumed  the  position  in  June 
1951.  Since  that  date  considerable  time 
and  thought  have  been  given  to  the 
needs  of  visually  handicapped  students, 
the  ways  in  which  these  can  be  met,  and 
to  the  formulation  of  a  philosophy  of 
the  educational  work.  Although  the 
work  is  still  in  the  shaping  process, 
enough  time  has  passed  to  be  able  to 
describe  services  that  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  to  sti^ents  and  to  look  ahead  to 
possible  future  developments. 


id  Scope 

le  purp5Se"-tttdie  educational  serv- 
i^  is  to  facilitateihe  adjustment  of 
^oung  people  with  visual  handicaps  to 
the  learning  situation  in  order  that  they 
may  benefit  from  the  instruction 
offered.  Although  rendered  in  an  edu- 
rational  setting,  it  is  primarily  a  soctsT'^ 
service.  Certain  concrete  materials,  such 
as  clear  type  books  and  recorded  texts, 
offer  immediate,  practical  assistance  to 
the  student.  Although  of  obvious  im¬ 
portance,  the  providing  of  books  and 
records  constitutes  only  a  small  part  of 
the  program. 

Services  vary  greatly,  depending  on 
the  needs  of  the  students  and  of  those 
directly  concerned  with  his  situation, 
such  as  parents  and  teachers.  Related 
work  done  with  the  student  and  his 
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family  may  sometimes  seem  rather  far 
removed  from  the  area  of  education, 
yet  is  done  because  a  situation  exists 
which  requires  the  services  of  a  worker 
with  the  blind.  The  mother  of  a  college 
freshman  who  is  losing  her  sight  from 
retinitis  pigmentosa  confides  to  her 
daughter’s  college  counselor  her  fears 
about  the  girl’s  future  if  she  should 
marry  and  pass  the  defect  on  to  her 
children  and  the  college  refers  this 
problem  back  to  the  Board.  A  high 
school  lad  who  has  had  limited  vision 
since  birth  because  of  retinal  scarring 
worries  because  “maybe  it’s  something 
my  father  or  mother  did’’  and  it  is 
necessary  to  discuss  his  misconceptions 
with  him.  The  mother  of  a  kindergarten 
child  who  is  in  the  process  of  being 
treated  at  a  child  guidance  clinic  for 
an  emotional  disturbance  wants  to  talk 
over  her  own  interviews  with  the  case 
worker  there;  and  so  on. 

The  scope  of  service  extends  from 
kindergarten  through  college.  At  the 
present  writing,  four  kindergarten  chil¬ 
dren,  six  first  graders,  seventy  pupils  in 
grades  two  through  eight,  twelve  high 
school  students  and  nine  college  stu¬ 
dents  are  receiving  service.  Intensive 
service  cannot  be  given  to  all,  and  all 
do  not  require  it.  The  majority  of 
young  people  served  have  some  vision. 
However,  there  are  students  attending 
public  high  schools  who  are  no  longer 
able  to  read  large  jjrint,  and  college 
students  completely  without  sight.  One 
totally  blind  child  is  attending  public 
kindergarten  and  another  totally  blind 
child  is  enrolled  in  a  sighted  nursery.  It 
is  expected  that  both  these  chiklren 
will  attend  the  Connecticut  School  for 
the  Blind  when  they  are  ready  for  the 
first  grade.  A  seventh  grade  boy  who 
lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  nine  through 
retinal  detachment  is  a  pupil  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  day  school.  This  lad  uses  braille, 
which  was  taught  him  by  one  of  the 


Board’s  home  teachers,  and  a  typewriter 
in  the  classroom,  with  marked  success. 
If,  after  having  been  given  a  trial  in 
the  regular  classroom,  the  partially 
sighted  child  of  average  intelligence 
proves  unable  to  benefit  from  the  in¬ 
struction  because  of  visual  difficulties, 
recommendation  is  made  for  his  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  C^onnecticut  School  for  the 
Blind.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  closer 
follow-up  than  in  the  past  of  children 
admitted  to  the  school  will  result  in 
the  proper  educational  placement  of 
all  the  children  known  to  the  Board, 
including  those  whose  sight  may  be  im¬ 
proved  as  they  grow  older. 

Provision  for  Fundamental  Needs 

While,  as  indicated  above,  there  is 
wide  variation  in  the  student’s  require¬ 
ments,  in  almost  all  the  educational 
situations  a  definite  basic  pattern  of 
services  emerges.  These  include,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  providing  materials,  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  ophthalmological  report; 
evaluation  of  the  school  situation; 
evaluation  of  the  home  situation;  and 
interpretation  of  the  services  of  the 
Board  available  to  the  child  as  he  grows 
older. 

Working  with  Teachers 

An  understanding  approach  to  the 
teacher  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  work¬ 
ing  toward  the  child’s  adjustment  in 
school.  Some  teachers  are  hostile  at  the 
outset,  demanding  to  know  what  they 
are  expected  to  teach  and  exactly  how 
to  teach  it.  One  may  express  the  opinion 
that  even  if  she  sj>ent  hours  and  hours 
working  with  the  child  he  still  would 
not  be  able  to  see  well.  Another  will 
say  that  there  is  no  use  trying  to  teach 
the  child  because  he  “can’t  see  a  thing.’’ 
These  evidences  of  resistance  usually 
disappear  when  the  teacher  realizes  that 
her  worth  is  recognized,  that  she  knows 
the  learning  capacity  of  the  child  better 
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than  anyone  else,  and  that  she  is  free 
to  work  out  a  plan  of  instruction  best 
suited  to  his  needs.  The  gifted  teacher 
usually  brings  the  same  attitude  to  the 
visually  handicapped  child  as  to  the 
slow  child  or  the  upset  child  or  any 
other  child  requiring  some  individual 
attention.  One  first  grade  teacher  w’ho 
was  faced  with  the  task  of  teaching  a 
German-speaking  child  with  20/200 
vision  in  his  one  eye  did  so  with  very 
gootl  results.  It  is  from  such  teachers 
that  tlevices  and  techniques  are  passed 
on  as  suggestions  to  other  teachers. 

It  is  not  unheard  of  for  teachers  to 
foster  the  idea  that  because  a  child 
does  not  see  w'ell  he  will  soon  be  totally 
blind;  or  that  if  a  child  uses  his  eyes  in 
the  classroom  at  all  disaster  will  im¬ 
mediately  ensue.  Discussion  of  the  oph¬ 
thalmologist’s  diagnosis  and  prognosis 
can  dispel  these  subjective  ideas  with 
the  result  that  the  teacher  loses  some  of 
her  anxiety  and  can  begin  to  use  her 
initiative  in  working  out  a  suitable 
program  for  the  child.  No  matter  what 
the  teacher’s  attitude,  she  needs  to 
know  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
eye  condition.  Parents,  too,  sometimes 
have  unrealistic  ideas  about  visual  de¬ 
fects,  and  a  surprising  number  do  not 
know'  exactly  what  the  visual  measure¬ 
ments  mean.  Teachers  as  well  as  parents 
seem  to  find  considerable  relief  in 
learning  of  the  services  that  w’ill  be 
available  to  the  child  as  the  years  go 
by,  and  no  longer  waste  energy  worry¬ 
ing  about  what  will  hapjjen  to  him 
when  he  is  ready  for  high  school  or 
college  or  employment. 

The  education  supervisor  acts  as  co¬ 
ordinator  between  the  home,  the  school, 
and  any  other  agency  that  may  be 
involved.  Those  factors  in  the  home 
situation  having  particular  bearing  on 
the  child’s  approach  to  learning  are 
discussed  with  the  school,  and  the 
school  situation  is  discussed  with  the 


parents.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  carefully  between  obstacles 
to  learning  which  arise  from  a  child’s 
eye  condition  and  those  w'hich  would 
exist  even  if  he  were  not  handicapped. 

If  the  teacher  comes  to  understantl  that 
a  child  may  have  other  problems  than 
his  poor  vision,  and  that  it  is  not  up 
to  her  to  solve  them  or  make  the  child 
over,  she  usually  becomes  less  dis¬ 
couraged  and  takes  a  stride  forward  in 
her  efforts  to  help  the  child  to  learn. 
One  teacher  finally  came  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  a  little  girl  who  talks  too 
loudly  in  school  does  so  because  she  is 
constantly  frustrated  at  home  and  has 
to  scream  in  order  to  get  attention.  Her 
attitude  changed  so  much  that  the 
child  reported  to  her  mother  that  some¬ 
thing  very  pleasant  must  have  happened 
to  the  teacher  at  Ghristmas  time  be¬ 
cause  she  was  so  much  nicer  than  she 
had  been  before  the  holidays.  This 
little  girl,  who  has  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia,  makes  good  use  of  the  vision 
she  has  and  between  them  she  and  the 
teacher  are  now  making  progress. 

Some  children  with  limited  vision 
do  amazingly  well  in  school.  A  fifth 
grade  boy  with  considerably  less  than 
20/200  vision  as  the  result  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia  is  able  to  read  the  ordinary 
classroom  text  by  holding  the  book  at 
a  certain  angle.  He  hits  home  runs  on 
the  playground  and  makes  bull’s  eyes 
with  his  bow  and  arrow.  A  significant 
factor  in  his  adjustment  may  be  that 
his  mother  has  about  the  same  amount 
of  vision  as  he,  though  the  loss  is  from 
a  different  cause.  And  who  can  estimate 
the  value  to  him  of  an  athletic  nine¬ 
teen-year-old  uncle  who  is  a  member  of 
the  household? 

Needs  in  Upper  Age  Levels 

Services  to  high  school  and  college 
students  vary  also,  though  perhaps  not 
so  much  as  those  to  elementary  school 


children:  The  core  of  the  service  to 
older  students  is  the  recording  of  text 
material.  The  Board  maintains  a  text¬ 
recording  project  as  a  co-operative  en¬ 
terprise  with  the  Volunteer  Bureau  of 
Greater  Hartford.  Texts  are  recorded 
by  volunteers  on  the  Soundscriber  ma¬ 
chine  for  students  throughout  the  state. 
When  no  longer  required  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  the  records  are  sent  to  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  Library  for  the 
Blind,  for  circulation.  Some  texts  are 
borrowed  through  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Recording  for  the  Blind, 
which  in  turn  borrows  texts  recorded 
in  Connecticut.  Since  it  is  not  possible 
to  record  all  texts  for  all  students,  the 
records  are  used  in  conjunction  with 
reading  service,  either  paid  or  volun¬ 
teer  or  both. 

As  the  boy  or  girl  enters  high  school, 
the  relationship  with  the  worker  bulks 
larger  because  of  the  student’s  greater 
ability  to  jjrofit  from  the  relationship. 
Less  work  is  done  with  parents  and 
teachers  than  is  the  case  with  elemen¬ 
tary  school  children.  Contacts  with  high 
school  teachers  tend  to  be  rather  brief 
and  formal.  At  this  point,  the  student’s 
success  in  school  dejjends  largely  on 
his  own  efforts,  and  although  the  Board 
can  help  to  smooth  the  way  for  him,  it 
cannot  guarantee  that  he  is  going  to  do 
well.  Parents  sometimes  need  to  be 
helped  to  see  that  the  student  is  now 
able  to  be  more  self-directing,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  sjjending  a  gootl  deal  of  time 
discussing  the  child  with  the  jiarents, 
efforts  are  made  not  to  do  this  unless 
some  very  definite  benefits  will  result. 

Knowing  what  not  to  do  is  often  as 
necessary  as  knowing  what  to  do.  There 
are  some  instances  in  which  remaining 
away  from  the  student  for  fairly  long 
periods  brings  better  results  than  would 
rather  aimless  calls  to  see  “how  he  is 
getting  along.” 

A  second  year  student  in  a  large 


regional  high  school  wnose  sight  is 
limited  to  object  perception  and  who 
walks  with  the  aid  of  two  canes,  never 
attended  school  at  all  until  the  eighth 
grade.  From  early  years  she  received  in¬ 
struction  in  braille,  typing  and  the  use 
of  the  arithmetic  slate  from  the  Board’s 
home  teacher  and  studied  her  academic 
subjects  with  the  local  instructor  of  the 
home  bound.  This  girl  is  well  endowed 
intellectually  and  puts  a  great  deal  of 
effort  into  her  work,  stating  that  she 
does  not  intend  to  let  her  “little  tiny 
handicaps”  stand  in  her  way.  In  her 
efforts  to  be  intlependent  she  is  already 
leaning  over  backwards  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  she  has  created  some  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  school.  These  have  been 
discussed  with  the  guidance  depart¬ 
ment  without  her  knowledge.  She  is 
confident  at  this  point  that  she  is  mak¬ 
ing  her  own  way  without  the  aid  of  a 
state  agency.  Calls  on  her  are  limited  to 
rather  widely  spaced  “social  visits”  in 
the  home,  and  these  maintain  the  neces¬ 
sary  link  with  her  which  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  she  finds  her  vocational 
niche. 

Sometimes  in  high  school  situations 
it  is  necessary  to  be  very  realistic  and 
not  expect  that  it  is  possible  to  do 
the  impossible.  A  boy  with  considerably 
less  than  20/200  vision  in  both  eyes  as 
the  result  of  hereditary  macular  de¬ 
generation  who  is  not  referred  until  he 
is  ready  to  enter  the  tenth  grade  is  not 
going  to  be  able  to  benefit  very  much 
from  the  services  available  to  him. 
School  has  always  been  a  struggle  be¬ 
cause  of  the  handicap  which  no  one 
recognized,  and  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  this  lad,  with  a  poor  foundation 
in  reading  and  writing  and  a  set  of 
negative  attitudes  which  the  struggle 
has  developed  in  him,  is  going  to  turn 
into  a  competent  student  overnight. 

In  this  instance  the  young  man,  who 
was  about  to  leave  school,  is  still  hang- 
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ing  on,  not  doing  really  well,  yet  getting 
along  better  than  before  he  was  re¬ 
ferred.  He  has  made  good  use  of  the 
small  amount  of  recording  provided 
for  him  and  his  Talking  Book  machine. 
Because  he  has  already  been  seen  by 
the  Board’s  vocational  counselor  he 
knows  of  the  rehabilitation  services 
that  are  available  to  him  when  he  is 
ready  for  work.  This  is  an  instance  in 
which  the  very  fact  that  the  student’s 
visual  difficulty  is  known  to  the  school 
makes  a  great  difference  in  the  way  he 
fares.  The  letter  interpreting  the  eye 
condition  which  is  sent  to  the  school 
for  the  benefit  of  all  faculty  members 
who  will  have  contact  with  the  student 
usually  proves  effective  in  sparing  the 
student  difficulties  from  the  very  first 
day.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those 
who  do  not  wear  glasses  and  whose 
visual  defect  is  not  apparent  to  the 
casual  glance. 

Supervisor-Teacher  Conferences 

Group  conferences,  at  which  are 
present  all  faculty  members  who  will 
have  contact  with  the  student,  have 
been  held  in  high  schools  with  good 
success.  These  are  usually  initiated  by 
the  school  and  are  evidence  of  a  desire 
to  co-operate.  Great  care  is  used  in  pre¬ 
senting  information  in  order  to  avoid 
discussing  matters  more  suitable  for 
individual  conferences.  Individual  con¬ 
ferences  are  held  as  required  with 
teachers — that  is,  if  some  problem  arises 
which  needs  discussion.  On  the  whole, 
service  to  high  school  students  is  to  the 
student  himself,  who  is  already  looking 
toward  the  future  and  needs  to  be 
helj^ed  in  making  plans  for  college  or 
special  training  or  work. 

Services  at  College  Level 

Not  all  the  blind  college  students  in 
Connecticut  are  receiving  educational 
service  from  the  Board.  Veterans  at¬ 


tending  college  under  the  G.I.  Bill  have 
not  requested  much,  although  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  recording  has  been 
done  for  one.  One  student  with  inde¬ 
pendent  means  has  made  all  his  own 
arrangements  with  the  help  of  his 
parents.  Students  who  are  receiving 
financial  assistance  from  the  Board  are 
all  doing  well  in  their  college  careers. 
They  are  all  self-directing  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  carefully  selected 
and  who  have  a  definite  vocational  ob¬ 
jective  as  their  goal.  Preliminary  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  college  are  made 
in  some  detail  before  the  student  enters. 
These  include  acquainting  the  college 
with  the  student’s  situation,  planning 
for  the  recording  of  texts,  and  arranging 
reading  service  or  encouraging  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  do  so.  The  student  in  turn  is 
prepared  for  his  new  experience  and 
is  usually  given  help  in  planning  his 
program  for  the  first  year.  Fortunately 
three  of  the  students  now  in  college  at¬ 
tend  the  Hartford  Branch  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut  and  can  be  seen 
as  often  as  required.  Students  attending 
college  in  other  parts  of  the  state  are 
seen  less  often  than  would  be  ideal.  At 
present  it  seems  best  to  give  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  service  to  younger 
children,  particularly  those  in  the  first 
three  grades,  while  college  students  get 
along  with  the  minimum. 

The  time  element  is  of  considerable 
significance  in  the  educational  work 
for  several  reasons.  The  fact  that  it  is 
done  within  the  framework  of  the  year, 
from  September  to  June,  sets  certain 
limits  on  the  service  and  results  in  pres¬ 
sure  at  some  seasons.  Because  the  school 
day  is  relatively  short,  the  number  of 
calls  that  can  be  made  in  any  one  day 
is  limited.  The  timing  and  spacing  of 
calls  requires  considerable  thought.  As 
yet  not  enough  time  has  passed  to  lie 
able  to  show  the  benefits  of  continuous 
follow-ups,  but  it  is  felt  that  children 
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now  in  the  early  grades  will  find  their 
academic  careers  in  high  school  much 
easier  than  have  partially  sighted  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  past. 

This  has  been  a  very  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  services  available  to  blind  and 
visually  handicapped  students  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  fact  that  problems  have 
not  been  discussed  in  detail  does  not 
mean  that  these  do  not  exist.  Although 
future  needs  have  not  been  mentioned, 
some  of  these  are  now  apparent.  Since 
the  goal  of  the  work  is  both  the  im¬ 
mediate  adjustment  of  the  child  in  his 
school  situation  and  his  future  adjust¬ 
ment  as  an  adult  living  in  a  sighted 


world,  there  sometimes  seems  no  end  to 
what  could  be  learned  about  serving 
effectively.  It  has  been  necessary  so  far 
to  move  quickly  in  performing  services 
for  students  such  as  making  arrange¬ 
ments  with  schools  and  providing  re¬ 
corded  material.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  seemed  best  to  move  slowly  in  for¬ 
mulating  a  philosophy  and  defining  the 
functions  of  the  work.  The  fact  that  it 
has  been  possible  to  pause  here  to  de¬ 
scribe  services  now  available  is  signifi¬ 
cant  and  means  that  a  certain  point  has 
been  reached  in  the  development  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  Connecticut 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind. 


Diseases  of  the  Eye 
A  Proposed  Correspondence  Course 

The  Execi’tive  Committee  of  Section 
“i  ”  (Home  Teachers,  Social  Workers) 
of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  has  been  encouraged 
to  help  determine  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  across  our  nation  that  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  more  about  the  anat¬ 
omy,  diseases,  and  the  social  implica¬ 
tions  of  visual  problems.  It  has  been 
felt  in  the  past  that  persons  in  the  field 
of  work  for  the  blind  could  more  fully 
deal  w'ith  problems  involved  in  our 
w'ork  if  we  had  greater  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  those  problems. 
Therefore,  Section  “C”  has  taken  the 
liberty  of  including  not  only  the  home 
teachers  and  social  workers,  but  wishes 
to  know  also  how  many  persons  would 
be  interested — whether  they  be  teach¬ 
ers  in  residential  schools,  specialists  in 
prevention  rehabilitation  counselors, 
or  publishers  of  embossed  print. 

Hadley  Correspondence  School  of 
Winnetka,  Illinois,  has  suggested  that 
if  sufficient  demand  were  presented 
they  would  prepare  a  correspondence 


course  that  w'ould  give  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  functions  and  malfunc¬ 
tions  of  the  eye. 

A  second  jiroposal  might  be  for  this 
course  to  be  made  in  print  and  in 
braille.  It  would  also  be  desired  that 
this  course  could  serve  to  certify  home 
teachers  who  wish  to  complete  their 
preparation,  and  to  qualify  those  per¬ 
sons  who  wish  a  college  course  for 
credit  at  some  school  such  as  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  and/or  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia  University. 

Thirdly,  one  of  the  most  desirable 
factors  would  be  that  this  course  could 
be  made  available  for  little  or  no  cost 
to  the  individual. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  this 
course  can  be  made  available,  but  with 
the  many  insistent  requests  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  need  for  such  a  course, 
and  our  first  step  to  fulfill  that  need  is 
to  gather  the  required  information  so 
that  the  groups  vitally  concerned  can 
begin  discussing  the  projjer  methods 
of  procedure. 

This  course  is  long  overdue  and 
hope  is  expressed  that  positive  consid¬ 
eration  may  be  given  to  this  subject  at 
the  AAWB  convention  this  summer. 
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Countertransference  Problems 
IN  THE  Professional  Worker 


H.  ROBERT  BLANK 


Many  professional  workers  are  famil¬ 
iar  to  some  extent  with  the  psychoan¬ 
alytic  concept  of  transference,  and  they 
tend  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  their 
clients.  I'ransferences  are  those  reac¬ 
tions  of  the  client  to  the  worker  which 
are  determined  by  the  client’s  uncon¬ 
scious  conflicts.  The  overall  problem  of 
countertransferences,  however,  is  still 
inadequately  recognizetl  outside  the 
field  of  psychoanalysis  proper,  even 
though  it  is  a  major  source  of  difficulty 
and  inefficiency  among  teachers,  coun¬ 
selors,  and  case  workers.  Countertrans¬ 
ferences  are  those  reactions  of  the 
worker  to  the  client  determined  by  un¬ 
conscious  conflict  in  the  worker,  which, 
if  unrecognized,  will  interfere  with  his 
professional  functioning. 

The  w'orker  with  serious  counter¬ 
transference  problems  is  usually  re¬ 
garded  as  having  blind  spots,  inept, 
hostile,  too  disturbed  to  w’ork  with 
clients,  or  lacking  initiative  (anxious 
and  inhibited).  Sometimes  there  is 
greater  awareness  in  the  general  refer¬ 
ence  to  “personal  problems,”  w'hereas  a 
proj>erly  trained  supervisor  or  consult¬ 
ant  might  lie  able  to  identify  the  prob¬ 
lem  sjjecifically  and  help  the  worker 
master  it.  This  does  not  mean  treating 
or  psychoanalyzing  the  worker.  Many 
countertransferences  are  not  deep- 
seated  and,  per  se,  are  not  pathogno¬ 
monic  of  personality  disorder.  In  fact. 


since  no  one  is  free  of  unconscious  con¬ 
flict — even  the  most  thoroughly  psycho¬ 
analyzed — counter  transference  occurs  in 
every  w'orker.  The  more  mature  the 
worker,  the  more  real  insight  he  {as¬ 
sesses,  the  less  severe  and  less  frequent 
will  lie  his  countertransference  difficul¬ 
ties. 

The  hypothesis  is  suggested  that  a 
great  part  of  the  “growth”  of  a  worker 
attributed  to  “experience”  actually  rep¬ 
resents  his  gradually  and  progressively 
solving  his  countertransference  prob¬ 
lems,  principally  on  a  preconscious 
level,  in  his  interaction  with  his  clients 
(and  co-w'orkers),  so  that  he  becomes 
continually  better  able  to  see  the  cli¬ 
ent’s  problem  and  the  indicated  line  of 
help.  In  support  of  this  view,  w’e  have 
the  frequently  observed  case  of  the  in¬ 
telligent,  alert,  and  conscientious 
worker  who  doesn’t  mature  in  his,  role 
in  spite  of  excellent  “experience”  and 
theoretical  knowledge,  and  w’ho  func¬ 
tions  better  in  a  position  not  involving 
close  interaction  with  people. 

"Blind  Spots"  about  Blindness 

In  a  consultation  with  an  experi¬ 
enced  worker  who  had  recently  joined 
the  agency,  he  said,  “I  don’t  know  doc¬ 
tor,  I  haven’t  had  much  exjierience 
with  blind  jjeople.”  When  I  asked  him 
to  forget  the  client  w'as  blind  and  tell 
me  what  he  would  think  of  the  partic- 
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ular  problem  in  a  sighted  client  the 
worker  promptly  indicated  his  full  in¬ 
sight  into  the  client’s  problem.  He  and 
I  then  recognized  that  the  client’s 
blindness  had  not  objectively  caused 
the  impasse  leading  to  the  consulta¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  worker  had  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  "experienced”  except  for  his 
subjective  blind  spot  about  blindness. 
On  several  occasions,  when  I  referred  a 
blind  client  to  a  competent  psychiatrist 
for  treatment,  he  declined  on  the  basis 
he  had  never  treated  a  blind  person, 
even  though  he  had  abundant  experi¬ 
ence  treating  the  type  of  psychiatric 
problem  presented.  The  psychiatrist 
was  threatened  by  the  blindness  be- 
-cause  it  evoked  something  in  his  un¬ 
conscious.  These  examples  do  not  im¬ 
ply  that  experience  and  learning  are 
not  important  except  for  the  counter¬ 
transference  problems  which  have  to 
lx*  solved.  With  countertransferences  at 
a  minimum,  training  and  experience 
will  be  more  productive  for  the  worker, 
his  clients  and  the  agency.  Elsewhere* 

I  have  indicated  why  blindness  consti¬ 
tutes  a  practically  universal  psycho¬ 
logical  threat.  Here  I  would  stress  the 
corollary:  in  work  with  the  blind,  and 
in  training,  sujxrvising,  and  consult¬ 
ing  with  workers  helping  the  blind,  we 
have  to  be  alert  for  countertransfer¬ 
ences  provoked  by  blindness.  These 
will  complicate  and  be  complicated  by 
unconsciously  determined  reactions  due 
to  other  factors. 

Over-Identification 

Possibly  the  most  common  counter¬ 
transference  in  work  with  the  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped  is  an  unconscious 
over-identification  with  the  client  as 

•Blank,  H.  Robert,  and  Rothman,  Ruth. 
The  Congenitally  Blind  Child,  Psychiatric  and 
C:ase  Work  C,onsiderations.  Proceedings  of  the 
Institute  of  the  Social  Sendee  Department,  Feb. 
2t(.  iq52.  The  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind. 


“crippled,”  “defective,”  and  “castrated.” 
This  manifests  itself  in  one  of  several 
ways.  The  worker  might  feel  disturbed, 
anxious,  and  unable  to  focus  on  the 
client’s  problems.  (This  type  of  reaction 
to  a  severe  degree  is  observed  in  the 
people  who  can’t  read  about  someone 
dying,  accidents,  cancer.  I’hey  “go  to 
pieces”  if  they  can’t  avoid  the  exjxri- 
ence.)  The  worker  might  show  this  an¬ 
xiety  only  w'hen  he  has  to  say  no  to  the 
client,  when  he  has  to  impose  some 
limitation  which  he  uncon.sciously  in¬ 
terprets  as  a  hostile  act  against  the  cli¬ 
ent  (and  himself  by  identification). 
“The  client  and  I  (unconsciously)  de¬ 
serve  everything  we  ask  for,  we  have  to 
be  protected  from  any  burden  or  frus¬ 
tration  because  we  are  helpless  and 
crippled.”  However,  this  over-identifi¬ 
cation  might  be  intolerable  for  the 
worker  especially  when  the  unconscious 
masochistic  element  is  strong.  In  this 
case,  we  are  likely  to  find  the  w'orker 
harboring  rejecting  and  hostile  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  client,  as  though  he 
were  saying,  “I  have  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  you,  I  have  no  sympathy 
(identification)  wdth  you.”  This  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  mechanism  operating  in 
those  blind  individuals  who  avoid  as¬ 
sociation  with  other  blind  people. 
They  have  a  strong  unconscious  need 
to  deny  their  blindness  because  of  its 
unconscious  masochistic  significance. 

Other  Manifestations 

Other  countertransferences  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  worker’s  excessive  need  for 
approval,  to  be  the  omniscient  benevo¬ 
lent  rescuer,  or  to  play  God.  Such 
workers  will  prolong  the  client’s  de¬ 
pendence  as  long  as  their  unconscious 
needs  are  gratified:  they  become  anx¬ 
ious  and  distressed,  and  seek  to  tenni- 
nate  the  relationship  if  the  client 
doesn’t  “behave.” 

Similarly  psychodynamic,  but  dis- 
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tinctly  pathological,  is  a  strong  uncon¬ 
scious  sadistic  trend  which  has  been 
jK)orly  sublimated  and  is  repeatedly 
being  acted  out.  This  is  often  mani¬ 
fested  by  a  controlling  punitive  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  client,  and  is  most 
likely  to  be  evoked  by  a  masochistic 
client  who  unconsciously  seeks  to  be 
humilitated,  dominated,  and  degraded. 
Although  a  worker  might  for  a  long 
time  “control”  and  conceal  such  a 
problem,  especially  when  supervision 
is  inadequate,  he  or  she  will  inevitably 
reveal  its  existence  in  his  contacts  with 
co-workers  and  others  outside  his  pro¬ 
fessional  life.  Such  a  person  is  incap¬ 
able  of  a  sustained  give  and  take  rela¬ 
tionship:  he  gravitates  to,  and  feels  se¬ 
cure  only  with  “friends”  who  are  com¬ 
pliant  and  submissive;  he  is  ruthless 
and  exploitative,  facilely  using  and  dis¬ 
carding  people  in  order  to  attain  the 
goal  of  more  }X)wer.  Unable  to  love  an¬ 
other  person,  he  tends  to  be  excessively 
moralistic,  or  sexually  promiscuous  in 
a  calculated  way.  In  spite  of  increas¬ 
ingly  higher  standards  in  agency  prac¬ 
tice,  some  sadistic  characters  are  still 
able  to  manipulate  themselves  into  ad¬ 
ministrative  positions  where  their  pres¬ 
ence  is  soon  hallmarked  by  staff  de¬ 
moralization  and  repeated  sabotage  of 
professional  efforts. 

The  erotic  countertransference  reac¬ 
tions  have  received  a  disproportionate 
emphasis,  notably  in  the  lay  press  and 
cinema.  A  sexual  feeling  or  fantasy 
about  a  client  does  not  per  se  indicate 
a  problem  in  the  worker.  If  these 
thoughts  and  feelings  keep  obtruding 
themselves  into  the  worker’s  conscious¬ 
ness,  if  they  are  acted  out  in  some  way, 
or  if  disturbing  defenses  take  their 
place,  we  then  are  dealing  w'ith  a  coun¬ 
tertransference  problem.  For  example, 
a  competent  female  w'orker  complained 
of  her  irritability  with  a  male  client 
which  disturbed  her  because  there  was 


no  objective  basis  for  a  hostile  reac¬ 
tion:  he  was  a  pleasant,  altogether  pre- 
|X)ssessing  man.  We  soon  learned  the 
source  of  the  worker’s  anxiety,  which 
made  her  irritable,  namely,  she  could 
not  tolerate  her  erotic  responses  to  the 
client’s  subtle  seductiveness.  The  feel¬ 
ing  “You  excite  me”  had  been  replaced 
by  “You  don’t  attract  me,  you  irritate 
me.”  Subsequently  the  worker  had  no 
difficulty  in  helping  the  client  and  was 
able  to  deal  professionally  with  his  se¬ 
ductive  maneuvers. 

What  can  be  done  about  the  overall 
problem?  Constant  improvement  in  the 
selection,  education  and  training,  and 
supervision  of  professional  workers  is 
the  obvious  answer,  but  certain  specifics 
should  be  sjjelled  out.  Colleges  and 
post  graduate  schools  are  lacking  in 
adequate  guidance  programs;  a  psycho¬ 
analytic  consultant  to  a  school  guid¬ 
ance  program  is  still  unusual.  An  even 
more  conspicuous  deficiency  confronts 
us  in  the  very  few  agencies  and  schools 
for  the  handicapped  who  have  inte¬ 
grated  psychiatric  and  psychoanalytic 
consultation  resources.  In  most  of 
them,  a  psychiatrist  is  called  only  when 
a  client  or  student  shows  grossly  dis¬ 
turbing  Ijehavior.  The  practice  of  uti¬ 
lizing  psychoanalytic  help  in  the 
worker  training  program  and  in  the 
prevention  and  early  treatment  of  seri¬ 
ous  problems,  which  has  proven  its 
value  in  family  case-work  and  other 
agencies,  should  be  carefully  consid¬ 
ered,  if  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  tremendous  waste  involved  in 
worker  inefficiency  and  turnover  due 
to  the  absence  of  these  services.* 


•Blank,  H.  Rol)ert.  The  Integration  of  Psy¬ 
chiatric  Services  in  a  Case  Work  Agency  for 
the  Blind.  The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
Vol.  46,  No.  8,  October,  1952.  .Also:  Cholden, 
Louis.  The  Role  of  the  Psychiatrist  in  the 
.Adjustment  t^enter  for  the  Blind.  The  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  46,  No.  8,  October, 
'9.52- 
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The  Role  of  Psychoanalysis 

In  line  with  the  increasing  frequency 
of  |)ersonal  psychoanalysis  among  case 
workers,  psychologists,  and  teachers, 
the  question  arises:  “Is  psychoanalysis 
indicated  for  every  worker?”  Psycho¬ 
analysis  can’t  be  prescribed  without  the 
essential  prerequisite  of  the  worker’s 
awareness  of  personal  problems,  dissat¬ 
isfaction,  and  a  strong  desire  for  change 
in  himself.  Psychoanalysis  is  arduous, 
costly,  and  time-consuming,  which  in 
themselves  constitute  major  sources  of 
resistance:  hence  the  emphasis  on  the 
worker’s  wanting  it  because  he  feels  the 
need,  rather  than  applying  for  it  as  a 
good  thing  prescribed  by  others  who 
have  had  it.  Within  this  context,  I 
would  recommend  that  psychoanalysis 
be  considered  by  every  worker,  partic¬ 


ularly  by  those  in  or  aiming  for  super¬ 
visory,  administrative,  or  executive  po¬ 
sitions.  This  suggestion  will  be  misin¬ 
terpreted  if  we  ignore  several  facts: 

1)  Psychoanalysis  is  no  panacea.  Not 
everyone  who  seeks  j>sychoanalysis  is  a 
suitable  candidate.  There  are  personal 
and  situational  contraindications  which 
can  be  clarified  only  in  consultation 
with  a  psychoanalyst. 

2)  Unanalyzed  might  be  happier, 
more  efficient,  and  more  stable  than 
analyzed  B.  But  .A  stands  to  gain  in  a 
positive  way  from  psychoanalysis,  not 
just  in  terms  of  eliminating  problems 
and  symptoms.  The  ultimate  goal  of 
psychoanalysis  is  the  most  complete  and 
positive  utilization  by  the  individual 
of  his  capacities. 


OPERATIONS  RESEARCH 


The  blind  alone,  of  all  physically 
handicapped  groups,  have  had  over  the 
past  century  and  a  half  the  benefit  of 
an  organized  search  for  tools  and  aids 
to  help  in  overcoming  the  problems  re¬ 
sulting  from  their  disability.  Peg  legs, 
of  course,  are  of  ancient  lineage,  as  are 
orthopedic  canes,  wheel  chairs,  hooks 
to  replace  missing  hands;  but  such  de¬ 
vices  did  not  represent  efforts  on  the 
part  of  social  service  agencies  to  im¬ 
prove  the  conditions  of  those  they 
served.  Indeed,  even  today  outside  of 
work  for  the  blind,  most  developments 
are  left  to  commercial  concerns  and  to 
scattered,  though  excellent,  efforts  at 
hospitals  and  rehabilitation  centers  on 
special  devices  not  offered  for  general 
sale. 

The  blind,  of  course,  represent  a 
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small  percentage  of  those  with  so-called 
disabling  handicaps,  so  that  a  commer¬ 
cial  incentive  was  lacking  to  develop 
special  tools  and  aids.  There  are  enough 
amputees  to  support  artificial  limb  cen¬ 
ters  in  most  sizeable  communities.  De¬ 
sign  and  construction  of  hearing  aids 
has  been  lucrative  for  many  companies. 
Hospital  supply  houses  all  over  the 
world  sell  wheel  chairs  for  jjrofit.  With 
one  exception,  it  is  not  known  that  any 
commercial  firm  in  this  country  has 
even  listed  a  single  device  to  aid  the 
blind,  and  even  that  exception  does  not 
produce  the  two  items  it  lists  in  its 
catalog. 

The  precedent  for  dealing  in  tangi¬ 
ble  apparatus  for  the  blind  goes  back 
to  the  first  agency  to  attempt  education 
of  blind  people.  It  has  set  a  course 
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which  continues  active  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  present  day. 

Original  Purpose  of 
Tangible  Apparatus 

Initially  the  aim  was  to  find  solutions 
to  problems  common  to  all  or  almost 
all  blind  people.  As  these  basic  needs 
were  more  or  less  adequately  met,  it 
became  jxrssible  to  consider  individual 
differences,  although  the  common  prob¬ 
lems — many  of  which  still  remain  un¬ 
solved — continued  to  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  general  technological  advances. 
Braille,  for  example,  made  reading  mat¬ 
ter  accessible  to  more  people  without 
sight  than  any  earlier  or  subsequent 
touch  system  that  could  be  devised,  and 
the  quest  for  better  methods  of  produc¬ 
ing  braille  goes  on  today.  The  Talking 
Book  reached  still  more  ijeople  and 
required  no  learning,  and  the  quest  for 
l)etter  methods  of  presenting  the  spoken 
word  continues. 

Study  aids  in  all  fields  are  a  continu¬ 
ing  part  of  the  historic  quest  for  special 
aids.  Improved  travel  aids  are  still  be¬ 
ing  sought.  These  quests  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  greatest  common  denominator 
were,  through  the  19th  century,  pretty 
much  the  sum  total  of  the  technical  re¬ 
search  effort  and  may  account  for  some 
of  the  attitudes  which  survive  among  a 
few  blind  people  today.  I'hey  placed 
the  emphasis  on  blindness.  Is  that  why 
so  many,  even  today,  resist  braille,  re¬ 
ject  the  Talking  Book,  try  to  travel 
without  a  cane? 

Individual  differences  among  the 
blind  receive  wide  recognition  in  the 
literature  on  blindness.  That  vestiges 
remain  of  the  common  denominator 
approach  to  treatment  is  shown  by  the 
literature  by  blind  waiters.  But  it  is 
equally  apparent  that  respect  for  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  has  grow'n  by  leaps 
and  bounds  as  agency  resources  became 


sufficiently  rich  to  afford  such  treat¬ 
ment. 

Technological  developments  have 
not  only  kept  in  step,  but  have  supple¬ 
mented  these  resources.  I'he  engineer 
w'ho  once  would  have  been  taught  to 
weave  baskets  (what  else  was  there  to 
do  with  him?)  can  now  Ije  put  in  touch 
with  tools  to  help  him  continue  in  en¬ 
gineering. 

Had  there  been  blind  people  enough 
to  make  meeting  the  common  denomi¬ 
nator  needs  commercially  interesting, 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  braille. 
Talking  Books  and  all  the  rest  would 
today  be  handled  in  the  same  way  as 
hearing  aids  and  artificial  limbs.  And 
had  that  been  the  case,  it  is  doubtful 
that  individual  differences  among  the 
blind  would  receive  any  more  attention 
than  they  now  receive  in  other  handi¬ 
capped  groups.  True,  individual  blind 
people,  as  did  Saunderson,  would  work 
out  tools  for  their  own  use.  In  scat¬ 
tered  agencies,  interested  workers  with 
mechanical  bents  would  be  devising 
special  aids  to  solve  special  problems. 
Some  of  these  would  find  their  way  into 
the  literature  so  that  they  could  be 
copied  by  those  who  came  across  the 
proper  reference  and  who  could  com¬ 
mand  the  necessary  technical  skills. 

Service  to  Individual  versus 
Profit  in  Research 

How  different  it  is  for  the  blind.  In 
England,  in  France,  in  Germany,  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  there  ex¬ 
ist  centers  where  technical  skills  are 
brought  together  with  a  service,  instead 
of  a  profit,  motivation.  Any  newly 
blinded  jierson  can  secure  a  catalog  in 
which  he  will  find  devices  he  needs  that 
would  not  be  needed  by  the  blind  man 
on  the  other  side  of  town.  Not  only 
that,  if  he  has  a  need  for  which  ^le 
catalog  offers  no  solution,  he  can  still 
hope  that  the  technical  resources  be- 
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hind  the  catalog  will  work  on  his  spe¬ 
cial  problem. 

Moreover,  since  these  centers  oper¬ 
ate  on  national  or  international  levels, 
there  is  a  broad  interchange  of  infonna- 
tion  between  the  center  and  the  widest 
variety  of  clients.  Infonnation  is  assem¬ 
bled  not  only  about  the  kinds  of  jobs, 
but  about  techniques  and  tools  which 
make  the  jobs  possible.  This  informa¬ 
tion.  in  turn,  is  available  to  local  work¬ 
ers  with  the  blind  and  to  the  individ¬ 
uals  who  have  no  where  else  to  turn  for 
such  material. 

,\nd  devices  which  an  individual 
works  out  can  be  offered  to  others  with 


his  problems,  not  as  an  idea  only,  re¬ 
quiring  special  shopping  and  manufac¬ 
turing  skills  before  it  can  become  a  re¬ 
ality,  but  as  a  device  he  can  secure  for 
less  than  he  could  have  it  built  and 
w’ithout  waiting.  On  the  basis  of  actual 
trials  of  earlier  tools,  new  ones  may 
come  along  which  are  far  superior. 
Each  new  development  can  be  built  on 
what  has  gone  before — just  as  in  so¬ 
ciety  as  a  whole — instead  of  being 
started  from  scratch. 

Standard  Modern  Devices 

.\nother  interesting  truth  has  come 


With  this  kit  a  blind  parson  may  draw  or  writ*  and  fool  tho  linos  on  tho  top  surfaco  as  tho  linos  aro  mado. 
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to  light:  many  devices  of  utmost  value 
in  solving  problems  of  blindness  were 
not  develop>ed  for  the  blind.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  devices  which  help 
people  with  other  disabilities.  Many 
publications  in  other  fields  carry  pic¬ 
tures  and  descriptions  of  such  com¬ 
mercial  equipment,  but  the  paraplegic 


A  standard  0-1.0-ineh  micromotar  plus  a  simple 
vernier  sliding  bar  and  collar  provide  a  means  of 
measuring  sizes  accurately  within  0.002  in.  by 
touch. 

may  have  quite  an  intricate  search  be¬ 
fore  he  finds  a  place  that  handles  the 
product  he  needs.  The  blind  may  very 
well  find  it  in  his  catalog  of  Aids  for 
the  Blind,  and  at  lower  cost  than  he 
would  have  been  able  to  buy  it  in  a 
store  if  he  had  been  able  to  find  a  store 
that  stocked  it. 

There  is  a  moral  to  the  fact  that  un¬ 
modified  commercial  equipment  is  in¬ 
cluded:  it  places  the  emphasis  squarely 
on  function  rather  than  on  blindness. 
It  demonstrates  that  there  may  be  other 
aids  in  home  town  stores.  It  encourages 
the  search  for  easier  ways  of  doing 
things  with  standard  tools.  It  minimizes 
the  differences.  And  above  all,  it  brings 


to  the  attention  of  blind  people  things 
they  might  otherwise  overlook  or  find 
very  hard  to  locate. 

With  the  enrichment  of  technical  re¬ 
sources,  with  the  increasing  attention 
to  individual  needs,  the  old  anti-gadget 
attitude  among  the  blind  has  been  wan¬ 
ing.  .Annual  sale  of  devices  by  the  Sp)e- 
cial  Services  Department  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  alone 
now  exceeds  32,000  items.  These  in¬ 
clude  such  highly  specialized  equijv 
ment  as  radio  analyzers,  slide  rules,  mi¬ 
crometers,  sphygmomanometers,  and 
clinical  thermometers.  They  include  de¬ 
vices  for  individuals  at  all  levels  of  de¬ 
velopment.  They  include  devices  to 
improve  the  usefulness  of  residual  eye¬ 
sight  as  well  as  to  help  the  totally  blind. 
And  they  represent  a  service,  not  the 
exploitation  of  a  market. 

Small  quantity  production  tech¬ 
niques  have  had  to  be  found  so  that 
the  question  no  longer  need  be,  “how 
many  will  this  help?”  .And  while  many 
badly  needed  tools  are  still  unavailable 
because  not  enough  need  them  to  make 
production  possible,  ways  are  being 
sought  to  circumvent  the  lacks.  In  the 
meanwhile,  tasks  are  being  carried  on 
in  increasing  numbers  which  would 


Auditory  circuit  analyzor  with  braillo  dial.  A  tonzi* 
tivo,  muhi-rango  ohmmoter,  veltmotor  and  milliam- 
motor,  usod  with  oarphonot  by  blind  tochnicianz. 
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formerly  have  been  impossible.  For  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  the  disabling  effects 
of  blindness  are  waning. 

Blind  people  have  always,  of  course, 
got  ahead.  Before  braille,  even,  there 
were  outstanding  blind  people  in  many 
walks  of  life.  Such  successes  were  the 
exception.  .\nd  as  technological  ad¬ 
vances  came  along  in  society  as  a  whole, 
the  demands  on  the  successful  individ¬ 
ual  grew  more  complicated.  Saunder- 
son,  Metcalf,  and  even  Babcock  w'ould 
find  mastery  of  a  far  more  intricate  mass 
of  learning  necessary  to  duplicate  now 
the  successes  they  achieved  in  their  own 
time.  It  is  significant,  then,  that  more 
blind  people  have  achieved,  if  not 
equal,  at  least  significant  success,  in 
similar  fields  today.  I'here  are  physi¬ 
cists  doing  research,  teaching;  there  are 
physicians  who  are  practicing;  there  are 
successful  blind  people  in  almost  any 
area  that  can  be  named.  VV^hile  some  of 
these  function  without  depending  on 
any  agency  resources,  the  fact  remains 
that  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
help  that  exists  find  their  progress 
easier,  and  others  who  may  have  lacked 
the  final  push  succeed  because  that  help 
exists.  Technical  research,  by  focussing 
on  people  rather  than  on  blindness  is 
helping  to  place  the  emphasis  where  it 
belongs. 

Goal:  Broaden  Horizons 

'Fhe  goal  is  not  jjeople  surrounded 
by  gadgets.  Technical  research  is  not  a 
thing  apart  from  the  overall  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  blind  people,  nor  apart 
from  the  best  dreams  of  agencies  for 
the  blind.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  tool, 
just  as  the  devices  it  develops  should  be 
tools,  to  help  in  broadening  horizons. 
It  must,  to  do  what  it  can,  be  more  than 
anything  else  a  {X)int  of  view,  a  |x)int 
of  view  which  poses  one  question  only, 
“How?” 


FREE  RIDES 

FATHER  THOMAS  J.  CARROLL 

VV^e  are  pleased  to  have  permission  to  re¬ 
print  the  following  discussion  which  ap¬ 
peared  as  an  editorial  in  Listen,  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind 
in  Boston,  Mass. 

Father  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  editor  of 
Listen,  discusses  a  local  situation  in  the 
editorial,  but  the  principles  he  enunciates 
are  applicable  anywhere. — Editor. 

Thkrk  ark  two  ways  of  looking  at 
blindness  and  at  blind  people. 

One  way  says  that  blindness  is  such 
an  appalling  handicap  and  blind  per¬ 
sons  are  so  hojjelessly  “afflicted”  that 
nothing  can  be  done  for  the  blind  per¬ 
sons  to  make  them  truly  adjusted  and 
normal — that  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  for  them  is  to  shower  them  w'ith 
benefits,  keeping  them  from  looking  at 
reality,  and  assist  them  to  liecome 
slightly  euphoric.  Perhaps  you  even 
help  them  to  learn  little  mottoes  which 
say  that  blindness  is  not  a  handicap 
but  only  an  inconvenience. 

The  other  way  is  strikingly  (even 
startlingly)  different.  It  faces  the  fact 
that  blindness  is  a  most  severe  and  com¬ 
plex  handicap,  and  it  assists  the  blind 
person  to  come  face  to  face  w'ith  this 
fact.  But  it  believes  that  blind  persons 
can  overcome  the  handicap  of  blind¬ 
ness  to  a  degree  where  they  can  learn 
to  live  W'ith  it  as  a  part  of  a  sighted 
world.  With  this  goes  the  Ijelief  that 
“benefits”  motivated  by  an  attitude  of 
emotional  pity  for  the  blind  or  a  horror 
of  blindness  are  not  true  benefits  but 
burdens  in  disguise. 

These  two  contrasting  attitudes  to- 
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ward  blindness  and  blind  [jersons  will 
be  brought  sharply  into  open  conflict 
by  a  bill  which  has  been  introduced 
into  the  session  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  just  getting  underway.  The 
bill  would  make  available  to  blind  per¬ 
sons  on  Massachusetts  transportation 
systems  (such  as  the  Ml'A)  free  rides — 
simply  and  solely  because  they  are 
blind. 

Let  no  one  confuse  this  with  the 
"single  fare  concession”  which  is  in 
operation  on  railroads  and  on  many 
inter-state  bus  systems.  The  “single  fare 
concession”  is  a  logically  developed  at¬ 
tempt  to  comjjensate  for  the  fact  that 
many  blind  persons  are  unable  to  travel 
unless  they  take  a  guide  with  them, 
and  are  thus  penalized  financially  by 
the  necessity  of  paying  two  fares.  The 
“single  fare  concession”  in  response  to 
this  difficulty,  overcomes  the  |5enalty  to 
the  blind  person  by  allowing  him  and 
his  guide  to  travel  for  the  single  basic 
fare,  the  guide  riding  free. 

Massachusetts  already  has  a  similar 
law  in  operation  on  its  street  car  and 
bus  lines,  although  the  Massachusetts 
statute  is  drawn  without  the  complete 
logic  of  the  single  fare  concession  oper¬ 
ating  nationally. 

These,  at  least,  in  their  inception,  in 
their  national  beginnings,  are  not  false 
benefits  motivated  by  false  pity  and 
hidden  guilt.  They  started  in  order  to 
remove  an  inequity  by  which  the  blind 
|X‘rson  was  often  jjenalized  because  of 
his  blindness. 

The  proposed  law',  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  such  justification.  It 
sjirings  from  a  feeling  that  blind  {per¬ 
sons  are  “different”  from  sighted  per¬ 
sons  and  can  never  be  otherwise.  It 
springs  from  feelings  of  pity  for  the 
blind  and  perhaps  even  of  resentment 
of  blindness. 

There  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  blindness  w’hich  suggests  that 


a  sighted  man  should  pay  his  fare  and 
a  blind  man  ride  free.  .\nd  there  is 
nothing  that  can  distinguish  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  proposed  legislation 
from  the  philosophy  of  the  tin  cup 
held  out  by  the  blind  beggar  of  other 
days  or  other  cultures. 

.Some  will  attempt  to  justify  the  legis¬ 
lation  with  the  statement  that  blind 
people  are  poor.  This  is  only  partly 
true,  since  some  very  rich  |}eople  have 
been  blind,  and  some  very  blind  j^eople 
have  lx?en  rich.  True  it  is  that  many 
blind  are  poor,  whether  because  they 
were  poor  before  they  lost  their  sight 
or  because  loss  of  sight  has  meant  loss 
of  income.  But  in  this  law',  not  poverty 
but  blindness  is  held  out  as  the  reasons 
for  the  special  “Irenefit.”  A  law'  to  per¬ 
mit  the  poor  to  ride  free  w'ould  be 
something  else  again;  but  such  a  law 
should  be  on  the  basis  of  jxjverty,  not 
of  blindness.  A  law  which  |}ermitted 
free  tranportation  to  welfare  recipients, 
to  persons  on  Old  Age  Assistance,  to 
those  receiving  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil¬ 
dren,  or  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and 
Totally  Disabled,  and  to  jjensioners  of 
all  categories  (whatever  the  strong  ob¬ 
jection  to  it — and  we  certainly  are  not 
advocating  such  a  law)  w'ould  at  least 
have  the  benefit  of  logic  on  its  side.  It 
would  at  least  say  “those  w'ho  are  too 
poor  to  pay  for  a  ride  may  ride  free.” 
The  proposed  law  instead  says  “if  you 
are  blind,  w'hether  you  are  rich-  or 
poor,  your  fellow  citizens  will  pay  your 
w'ay.” 

Passage  of  such  a  law  can  only  be 
one  more  w'edge  to  drive  blind  jjersons 
further  from  a  normal  place  in  sighted 
society.  It  can  only  do  further  damage 
to  the  psychology  of  the  blind  jjerson 
w'hom  a  sighted  world  is  attempting  to 
force  into  a  position  of  de|jendency.  It 
can  only  give  further  strength  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  attitude  (devastating  to  hofies  of 
blind  persons  for  acceptance  on  the 
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basis  of  their  own  merit)  that  blind 
persons  are  somehow  “different”  and 
must  l)e  treated  as  such. 

Now  there  will  be  some  readers  who 
have  followed  this  article  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  who  will  get  the  impression 
that  this  legislation  was  fostered  by 
sighted  persons  who  are  foisting  it  on 
the  blind.  The  impression  is  false.  The 
legislation  was  introduced  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  a  group  of  blind  persons. 

For  blind  persons,  as  much  as  sighted 
persons,  can  hold  to  the  first  philosophy 
about  blindness — that  w'hich  says  that 
it  is  so  appalling  and  so  overwhelming 
that  the  blind  person  can  never  adjust 
to  life  in  a  sighted  world  and  should  be 
given  every  “benefit”  that  the  sighted 
public  can  l>e  pressured  into  through 
their  emotional  revulsion  toward  blind¬ 
ness.  .And  it  is  easy  for  some  blind 
persons,  who  might  never  hold  such  a 
theory,  to  lull  themselves  into  acting  as 
if  they  did. 

It  is  the  very  fact  that  blind  jiersons 
were  behind  this  legislation  which 
makes  it  im|>erative  that  the  thousands 
of  blind  persons  who  oppose  it  make 
their  feelings  known.  .And  it  is  equally 
imperative  that  those  sighted  persons 
w'ho  are  in  opposition  to  the  legislation 
(whether  they  have  no  wish  to  have 
their  blind  children  stigmatized  as  “dif¬ 
ferent”  or  for  whatever  reason)  should 
come  forth  and  let  themselves  be  heard. 

Fo  oppose  such  legislation  will  re¬ 
quire  courage — and  particidarly  so  if 
the  opponent  has  never  himself  experi¬ 
enced  blindness.  There  will  be  those 
who  will  think  of  those  who  oppose  the 
law^  as  heartless  and  unsympathetic  to 
the  blind.  .And  surely  some  of  the  legis¬ 
lators  must  think  that  those  who  ask 
them  to  opjx)se  the  law  are  asking  for 
a  vote  against  .Santa  Claus  and  the  Gold 
Star  Mothers.  But  nothing  worthwhile 
was  ever  won  without  courage  and 
surely  it  is  worthwhile  to  protect  the 


dignity  of  blind  persons  from  legisla¬ 
tion  which  must  injure  it. 

The  battle  against  such  a  law  must 
be  an  outgrowth  of  the  thinking  of  all 
of  those  who  believe  in  the  proposition 
that  blind  persons,  though  heavily  bur¬ 
dened  by  a  handicap  difficult  to  over¬ 
come,  are  nevertheless  normal  persons 
with  a  right  to  balanced  and  normal 
living  and  a  right  to  live  without  dis¬ 
crimination  in  a  sighted  world. 

But  the  battle  cannot  be  an  easy 
one.  For,  as  apptealing  as  the  sign  of 
the  blind  beggar  of  old  which  called 
on  the  public  to  “help  the  jx>or  blind” 
will  be  the  cry  to  the  legislature  to  do 
the  same.  .And  who  can  resist  (or  vote 
against)  the  plea? 


AAWB  Seal  of 
Good  Practice  Awards 

Since  the  last  announcement, 
the  following  agencies  have  been 
granted  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  for  a  one- 
year  periotl: 

Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Colorado 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

New  Hampshire  Association  for 
the  Blind. 

Protestant  Guild  for  the  Blind, 
Boston. 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the 
Blind. 
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Good  Public  Relations  —  Good  Results 


An  example  of  what  a  local  agency 
can  do  to  make  its  presence  known  and 
felt  in  the  community,  and  to  cultivate 
community  participation  in  its  program 
is  provided  by  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  president  of  the  Evansville  As¬ 
sociation  is  Mrs.  Earl  Montgomery. 
Clearly  Mrs.  Montgomery’s  enthusiasm 
and  her  willingness  to  give  generously 
of  her  time  and  effort,  even  though  she 
disclaims  any  experience  or  training  in 
public  relations  work,  is  the  first  ingre¬ 
dient  of  success  in  the  project.  A  board 
made  up  of  interested,  active  working 
members  is  indispensable  to  the  success 
with  which  the  Evansville  Association 
is  serving  blind  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

What  are  they  doing  in  Evansville? 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Association,  now’  over  25  years  old, 
two  radio  programs  have  recently  been 
produced  and  broadcast  over  local  sta¬ 
tions,  in  which  officers  of  the  board 
and  blind  personnel  from  the  work¬ 
shop  appear  together.  The  purpose,  to 
promote  community  and  civic  interest, 
understanding  and  financial  support 
for  the  Association,  is  being  realized. 
Legacy  letters  and  fund  letters  follow¬ 
ing  these  programs  are  bringing  grati¬ 
fying  results. 

In  these  broadcasts  a  commentator 
from  Station  WEOA,  together  with 
Mrs.  Montgomery  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Association’s  social  committee, 
commented  through  the  interview 
methotl  on  the  educational  and  social 
activities  of  the  Association  and  other 
facts  designed  to  familiarize  the  people 
of  the  community  wdth  the  aims  and 
general  program.  The  broadcasts  closed 


with  a  statement  from  the  station  com¬ 
mentator  commending  the  Association 
and  its  work  to  the  community,  stress¬ 
ing  both  the  need  for  financial  support 
and  the  results  in  terms  of  utilization 
of  abilities  of  the  blind  members  of  the 
community. 

The  first  television  program  was  put 
on  in  Januarv  of  this  year  over  the 
local  station,  WFIE.  In  this  instance, 
Mr.  Fred  Rollinson  w’as  the  commen¬ 
tator,  and  two  men  from  the  broom 
and  mop  shop,  Richard  Williams,  fore¬ 
man,  and  “Tex”  Bagiev,  broom  maker, 
participated.  A  complete  broom  was 
made  by  “Tex”  before  the  camera,  with 
intermittent  explanations  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  while  Mr.  Rollison  interviewed 
Mr.  Williams  on  the  activities  includ¬ 
ing  braille  classes,  social  meetings, 
workshop,  entertainment,  picnics,  par¬ 
ties. 

Many  favorable  comments  attested 
to  the  excellent  reception  given  the 
program  and  to  the  response  in  ma¬ 
terial  support  from  the  community. 
Further  telecasts  are  in  preparation, 
with  much  of  the  content  planned  by 
\frs.  Montgomery. 

The  theme  throughout  all  publicity 
is  “Help  the  Blind  to  Help  Them¬ 
selves.” 

Following  the  same  typ)e  of  practical 
hunch  and  of  forthright  resolution  of  a 
need,  the  board  and  the  Association 
president,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  two  of  their  members,  Mr.  Carl  Ol¬ 
son,  and  Mr.  George  Bray,  both  of  the 
International  Harvester  Co.,  are  oper¬ 
ating  a  program  of  mutual  benefit  to 
the  .Association  and  the  IHC  plant. 
Mr.  Bray  is  a  vice-president  of  IHC. 

The  arrangement  consists  of  sending 
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salvage  materials  from  the  plant  to  the 
workshop  for  sorting,  and  returning 
them  in  neatly  separated  and  clean  lots 
for  re-use.  The  materials  consist  of 
nuts,  bolts,  screws,  pins,  washers,  etc., 
shipped  to  the  workshop  by  the  IHC 
plant.  Up  to  forty  to  fifty  sizes  and 
shapes  of  articles  come  in  boxes  and 
these  are  perfectly  sorted  into  as  many 
groupings.  The  work  is  exacting  and 
involves  grease  and  dirt,  but  the  work¬ 
ers  co-operate  exceedingly  well.  More¬ 
over,  the  quality  of  the  work  is  better 
than  in  any  previous  experience  of  the 
plant  with  seeing  workers.  This  work 
involves  the  handling  of  about  half  a 
ton  of  salvage  material  per  month. 

There  have  been  other  types  of  work 
sent  in  by  the  plant  also,  such  as  pack¬ 
aging  light  bulbs  and  appliance  parts. 
The  results  are  so  satisfactory  that  Mr. 
Olson  is  preparing  to  promote  the  idea 
among  other  industrial  plants  in  Evans¬ 


ville.  Meanwhile  brooms  and  mops  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made,  but  the  reduced  pro¬ 
duction  has  helped  to  reduce  the  over¬ 
stocked  supply  of  these  items. 

As  a  direct  result  of  Mrs.  Montgom¬ 
ery’s  independent  publicity  work  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Public  Education  Department’s  tree 
radio  kits  have  been  received  and  are 
being  utilized  as  brief  spots  by  four 
stations  in  Evansville.  They  are 
WEOA,  WJPS,  WIKY,  and  VVGBF. 
VVEOA  is  also  using  the  AFB  series 
Torch  hearers,  thirteen  tape-recordings 
depicting  the  life  and  work  of  13  blind 
leaders  of  history.  These  tapes  were  pro¬ 
duced  and  narrated  by  Dr.  Gregor  Zie- 
mer.  Director  of  the  AFB  Department 
of  Public  Relations.  The  Evansville  ex¬ 
perience  is  illustrative  of  the  propor¬ 
tions  to  which  a  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward  approach  to  public  relations 
can  grow. 


Fred  Rollinson,  commentator,  Richard  Williams,  "Tex"  Bagley  on  TV  show 
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American  Diversity 
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British  Compactness 

S.  O.  MYERS 


[Mr.  S.  O.  Myers,  Principal  of  Conclover 
Hall  School  for  the  Blind  in  England,  visited 
schools  for  the  blind  in  America  last  year, 
and  subsecjuently  wrote  reports  of  his  ob- 
senations  in  The  Neiv  Beacon.  We  have 
received  generous  permission  to  reprint 
that  part  of  his  observations  in  which  he 
compares  American  and  British  methods  of 
educating  blind  children.  This  is  from  the 
January  25,  1954,  issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 

Mr.  Myers  notes  that  w'hat  he  has  to  say 
is  (|uite  personal  and  that  another  visitor 
liere  "might  reach  far  different  conclu¬ 
sions.”  He  deals  with  differences  in  set-up 
in  the  two  countries  and  also  with  similari¬ 
ties. — Editor] 


.Apart  from  the  fact  that  many  more 
races  have  contributed  their  hereditary 
traits  of  face  and  figure  to  American 
children,  the  general  appearance  of 
blind  children  is  similar  in  both  coun¬ 
tries.  Disregarding  differences  in  dress 
and  s|)eech  it  was  very  easy,  when  I  was 
in  an  .American  school,  to  imagine  my¬ 
self  still  at  home.  The  proportion  of 
totally  blind  in  the  school  population 
of  the  two  countries  does  not  appear 
startlingly  dissimilar.  The  bustling  ac¬ 
tivity  and  independence  in  our  schools 
here,  which  usually  surprises  the  inex¬ 
perienced  visitor,  w'ere  present  in 
American  schools  also. 


A  quick  glance  through  a  classroom 
window  at  a  dozen  or  so  children  w’ork- 
ing — you  might  be  in  Britain  or  the 
U.S.A.  I  emphasize  a  quick  glance  pur¬ 
posely.  More  detailed  study  of  such  an 
average  classroom  would  reveal  some 
differences.  The  average  American 
classroom  is  lietter  furnished  and  in  a 
better  and  more  modern  building  than 
ours.  The  higher  general  standard  of 
living  in  the  States  and  the  more  recent 
foundation  or  development  of  most  of 
their  schools  are  sufficient  explanation. 

I  was  being  shown  round  a  certain 
school  by  the  Sujxjrintendent,  who  said 
we  need  not  visit  the  old  kindergarten 
block  as  it  was  being  pulled  down  and 
replaced  with  a  new  building  next 
year.  When  I  asked  the  reason — “It’s 
forty  years  old!’’  was  the  reply.  I  was 
told  at  Batavia  that  the  two  million 
dollar  school  building  was  planned  to 
last  for  50  years  only!  The  first  striking 
difference  then,  is  that  America  has  the 
money  and  builds,  while  we  must  wait 
until  we  can  afford  it. 

Fundamental 

Differences 

The  most  fundamental  difference 
Ijetween  the  two  countries  can  be 
summed  up  as  British  compactness  ver- 
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sus  American  diversity.  The  rest  of  this 
article  will  be  an  explanation  of  this 
statement  with  illustrations  drawn 
from  the  great  variety  of  American 
practice  which,  nevertheless,  have  some 
bearing  on  debatable  aspects  of  British 
procedure. 

In  England,  although  there  may  be 
variations  in  organization  and  methotl 
from  school  to  school,  it  is  fair  to  speak 
of  an  English  “system.”  Residential 
schools  of  all  types — nursery,  primary, 
secondary  and  vocational  on  a  regional 
basis,  with  Worcester,  Chorleywood, 
the  Royal  Normal  College,  and  Con- 
dover  performing  their  national  func¬ 
tions — combine  to  make  an  educational 
unit.  The  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  in  its  scholastic  work  does  much 
to  unify  educational  work  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  “system”  of  education  for  blind 
children.  The  separate  states  and  large 
cities  have  developed  widely  different 
methods  of  education.  Some  schools 
were  founded  by,  and  are  still  con¬ 
trolled  by,  voluntary  charitable  bodies. 
Other  schools  were  founded  by  states 
or  cities  as  their  own  public  schools. 
New  Jersey,  Detroit,  Cleveland  and 
possibly  other  places  have  no  schools 
specifically  for  blind  children  only. 
While  there  is  an  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  it  does 
not  seem  to  exercise  the  unifying  func¬ 
tion  of  the  British  College  of  Teachers. 

Americans  Discussing 
Methods  of  Education 

In  Britain,  since  by  law  all  schools 
for  blind  children  must  be  residential 
schools,  the  jx)ssibility  of  educating 
blind  children  by  other  methods  is  still 
remote.  In  the  U.S.A.  the  discussion  of 
rival  methods  of  education  is  lively 
and  can  be  descriptive  of  alternative 
schemes  already  in  existence.  In  partic¬ 


ular  there  is  in  the  States  quite  keen 
controversy  between  the  supporters  of 
the  residential  school  and  those  who 
prefer  that  blind  children  should  be 
educated  in  ordinary  schools. 

At  a  national  conference  of  special 
schools,  held  at  Boston  in  April  (1953), 
I  attended  a  discussion  of  the  forum 
tyjje  w'here  the  panel  w'ere  all  defend¬ 
ers  of  the  residential  school.  It  was  felt 
that  the  supporters  of  the  education  of 
blind  children  in  the  normal  schools 
have  received  so  much  publicity  lately 
that  it  w'as  time  some  defense  of  the 
residential  school  should  be  publicly 
and  forcefully  made.  It  w'as  interesting, 
however,  to  me  to  note  that  on  this 
panel  selected  for  its  particular  pur¬ 
pose  there  was  the  superintendent  of  a 
residential  school  who  firmly  advocated 
its  practice  of  sending  its  older  pupils 
to  the  normal  local  high  schools.  In  an¬ 
other  article  I  have  described  the  New 
Jersey  system  where  education  of  blind 
children  in  ordinary  schools  has  been 
carried  on  since  1910,  and  no  one  I 
spoke  to  there  expressed  any  desire  for 
a  change  in  that  system. 

Personally  I  was  very  intrigued  wdth 
the  idea  of  the  full-time  or  part-time 
education  of  blind  children  in  schools 
for  the  seeing,  although  I  cannot  see 
how  such  an  experiment  could  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  Britain  at  the  present  time. 

Attitudes  on  Vocational  Training 

There  is  considerable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  attitudes  of  the  two  countries 
toward  vocational  training.  In  Britain, 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  school 
leavers  still  pass  on  to  an  establishment 
for  training  in  the  traditional  sheltered 
occupations,  such  as  training  centers 
usually  being  integrated  w'ith  school  at 
one  end  and  workshop  at  the  other.  In 
the  U.S.A.,  the  only  examples  of  voca¬ 
tional  training  I  saw  were  shorthand, 
typing  and  piano-tuning.  No  school 
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had  a  vocational  training  department 
comparable  to  ours.  The  whole  aim  of 
the  .American  schools  is  to  pass  their 
children  on  to  ordinary  life  and  ordi¬ 
nary  occupations.  There  are  sheltered 
workshops — never,  as  far  as  I  know,  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  school — but  they  are 
usually  for  blind  people  who  cannot 
make  the  grade  in  ordinary  profession 
or  industry. 

This  attitude  toward  vocation  is  to 
me  the  most  significant  point  of  distinc¬ 
tion  l)etween  our  education  and  the 
.American.  .All  the  educators  of  the 
blind  with  whom  I  discussed  the  topic 
in  America,  whether  from  residential 
schools  or  normal  schools,  agreed  with 
this  ideal  of  aiming  to  fit  all  possible 
blind  children  into  normal  life  and  oc¬ 
cupation. 

This  idea  has,  of  course,  been  much 
discussed,  advocated  and  decried  in 
Britain  in  recent  years.  The  famous 
Chapter  X  of  the  Working  Party’s  Re- 
|X)rt  is  wholeheartedly  in  support  of  it 
and  received  the  backing  of  our  na¬ 
tional  organizations.  However,  nothing 
jK)sitive  seems  to  have  been  done  to 
implement  its  findings  yet. 

In  the  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind  I  saw  being  developed  a  pre- 
vocational  department  of  great  inter¬ 
est,  especially  since  its  aims  are  similar 
to  those  of  Chapter  X.  The  Department 
is  sujiervised  by  a  vocational  counselor, 
and  it  operates  at  high  school  level 
dealing  mainly  with  children  in  the 
last  four  years  of  their  school  life,  i.e., 
of  age  range  15-18.  The  course  forms 
part  of  the  school  program  and  oper¬ 
ates  thus: 

For  the  first  two  years  all  pupils  take 
short  courses  in  eight  subjects,  includ¬ 
ing  textiles,  woodwork,  metalwork, 
home  mechanics,  factory  skills,  etc. 
Some  practical  work  is  performed  and 
visits  are  paid  to  appropriate  factories. 
Pupils  in  their  last  two  years  are  able 


to  choose  up  to  three  of  the  subjects  to 
count  as  credits  toward  their  gradua¬ 
tion.  .At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  in  process  of  development, 
but  power  machinery  was  being  in¬ 
stalled  and  I  saw  girl  pupils  o|jerating 
small  power  presses.  These  courses  are 
strictly  pre-vocational  and  form  only  a 
part  of  the  high  school  program. 

Special  Schools,  Nurseries 

In  the  States  there  are  no  special 
grammar  schools  comparable  to  Wor¬ 
cester  and  Chorleywood.  The  large 
schools  of  the  States  are  more  compar¬ 
able  to  Craigmillar  than  the  Senior 
School  in  England. 

Some  education  of  backward  blind 
children  is  carried  out  at  Royer-Greaves 
.School,  but  at  present,  many  such  chil¬ 
dren  and  most  of  those  with  additional 
handicaps  other  than  educational  sub¬ 
normality  and  deafness,  are  not  attend¬ 
ing  school. 

There  are  very  few  resident  nursery 
schools  for  blind  children,  though  most 
of  the  schools  have  a  kindergarten  de¬ 
partment  for  children  of  age  five  and 
upwards.  I  found  a  visit  to  the  Boston 
Residential  Nursery  for  Blind  Children 
very  interesting,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  recent  change  in  policy  there.  In¬ 
stead  of  accepting  almost  any  type  of 
child,  every  effort  is  now  made  by  the 
nursery  staff  to  maintain  babies  in 
their  own  homes,  using  home  visitors 
to  help  the  parents.  The  Nursery  ac¬ 
cepts  as  residents  only  those  babies  who 
have  special  difficulties  or  w’hose  homes 
are  unsuitable  or  non-existent.  Parents 
who  keep  their  children  at  home  can 
seek  advice  at  the  Nursery,  receive  help 
from  the  staff,  and  make  use  of  the  li¬ 
brary  of  pamphlets  and  a  central  collec¬ 
tion  of  suitable  toys. 

The  .American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  by  no  means  an  exact  counter¬ 
part  in  .America  of  our  Royal  National 
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Institute  for  the  Blind,  though  it  per¬ 
forms  there  some  of  the  functions  of 
the  Institute.  For  example,  it  pub¬ 
lishes  pamphlets  and  produces  certain 
equipment  for  the  use  of  blind  people, 
and  is  greatly  interested  in  all  aspects 
of  blind  welfare.  One  very  useful  serv¬ 
ice  performed  by  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation,  which  has  no  similar  feature  in 
Britain,  is  its  aid  to  education,  in  that 
it  helps  to  organize  conferences  on  edu¬ 
cational  topics  and,  through  the  offices 
of  its  able  and  experienced  educational 
officer,  publishes  summaries  and  find¬ 
ings  of  such  conferences. 

Finally,  a  word  about  the  compara¬ 
tive  state  of  psychological  studies  in  the 
two  countries.  I  think  it  cannot  le  dis¬ 


puted  that  much  more  psychological 
study  has  been  done  in  the  U.S.A. 
mainly  through  the  work  and  guidance 
of  Perkins  Institution.  Nevertheless, 
such  work  has,  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree,  remained  unco-ordinated  and  it 
is  pKJssible  that  the  recent  development 
in  Britain  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  Research  Council  and  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  possible  continued  asso¬ 
ciation  of  this  work  with  Binningham 
University,  may  enable  British  psycho¬ 
logical  studies  to  keep  j>ace  with  the 
.\merican  work.  This  leads  me  back  to 
the  point  at  which  I  began  when  en¬ 
deavoring  to  explain  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries — .•\merican 
diversity  and  British  compactness. 


LEUERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Educators'  Conferences — 

London,  England 
6th  March,  1954 

To  the  Editor, 

\ew  Outlook  for  the  Blind 

Dear  Sir, 

Educators  of  the  blind  throughout 
the  world  have  every  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse 
for  his  thoughtful  article  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  your  February  issue.  [“In 
Retrospject — The  Bussum  Conference”] 
The  procedure  which  he  advocates 
for  the  next  international  conference  in 
this  series  takes  us  back,  I  think  rightly, 
to  the  Oxford  technique  which  we 
tried  out  in  1949  at  the  first  postwar 
gathering  of  workers  from  many  lands 


in  the  field  of  adult  welfare.  The  Or¬ 
ganizing  Committee  of  the  Oxford  Con¬ 
ference  prepared  draft  resolutions,  one 
of  which  was  discussed — mainly  from 
the  floor — at  each  session.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  requested  the  full  conference  to 
elect  a  Re-Drafting  Group  at  the  end 
of  each  session,  chosen  from  among 
those  who  had  contributed  most  effec¬ 
tively,  and  from  widely  varying  stand- 
pioints,  to  the  discussion.  The  Organiz¬ 
ing  Committee  examined  these  new 
resolutions,  editing  them  where  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  each  other  as  parts  of  a  whole 
programme  for  the  future  development 
of  blind  welfare  services,  and  finally 
took  them  back  to  the  last  plenary  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  conference  for  endorse¬ 
ment. 
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It  the  educators  were  willing  to 
adopt  a  similar  procedure,  all  the  work 
ot  translating  summaries  of  the  set 
papers  could  be  avoided;  incidentally, 
Mr.  Georges  Raverat  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  Paris  Office  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  deserve 
the  highest  praise  for  their  masterly 
handling  of  this  part  of  the  work,  at 
very  short  notice,  in  1952.  It  would  be 
much  easier  for  a  small  Anglo-French 
group  to  get  together  before  the  next 
conference  and  to  prepare  versions  of 
the  draft  resolutions  in  both  languages. 

At  Bussum  I  think  we  gained  far 
more  than  we  lost  by  securing  unani¬ 
mous  approval  for  our  resolutions,  for 
without  this  it  would  have  been  far 
less  easy  for  delegates  to  take  the  Bus- 
sum  programme  back  to  their  Govern¬ 
ments  and  endeavour  to  sell  it  to  them 
with  the  same  conviction  as  they  can 
today.  I  agree,  however,  that  with  this 
foundation  truly  laid,  we  can  afford  in 
future  conferences  the  luxury  of  the 
expression  of  minority  views  in  our 
final  resolutions. 

Topics  other  than  the  eleven  already 
discussed  at  Bussum  will  need  to  be 
considered  on  future  occasions,  and  I 
like  Mr.  W^aterhouse’s  idea  of  a  vote 
among  national  delegations  to  select 
those  which  should  receive  priority  from 
among  the  many  w’hich  could  be  sug¬ 
gested. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  above 
that  my  interest  in  international  con¬ 
ferences  of  this  kind  is  not  confined  to 
the  machinery  of  interpreting,  much  as 
I  hope  that  I  may  be  privileged  to  help 
to  keep  the  wheels  turning  when  we 
next  meet.  But  I  am  also,  as  one  blind 
from  birth,  the  consumer  of  services  for 
the  blind,  and  I  am  desjierately  anxious 
that  they  shall  be  ever  more  efficient 
and  comjjrehensive. 

Yours  very  cordially, 
John  Jarvis 


On  the  February  Editorial: 

Vending  Stands — Asleep  or  Dying 

“Your  editorial  on  vending  stands 
was  another  good  tw'o-fisted  one.” — 
Neiv  Jersey. 

“I  wish  to  concur  in  your  thoughts 
expressed  editorially  concerning  the 
general  apathy  tow'ard  vending  stands 
for  the  blind.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
your  diagnosis  of  the  vending  stand 
program,  as  w’ell  as  some  suggested 
remedies.  It  is  my  expectation  that  those 
who  are  responsible  for  developing  a 
sound  future  program  will  be  prodded 
along  by  such  frank  appraisals  of  this 
situation  ...  I  am  hopeful  that  you 
will  rapidly  gain  support  from  business 
enterprise  specialists  .  .  .” — Ohio. 

“This  is  to  advise  that  the  editorial 
in  the  February  issue,  ‘Vending  Stands 
— Asleep  or  Dying,’  was  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion  during  our 
regular  monthly  meeting.  We  deeply 
appreciate  the  interest  and  purpose  of 
the  article  and  feel  that  same  w'ill  cause 
and  provide  serious  thought  as  regards 
the  problems  we  face.  It  is  certainly 
high  time  that  we  present  a  united 
front  in  our  apjDeal  for  recognition  of 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act.” — Ohio. 

The  Long  Cane — 

Veterans  Administration 
Washington,  20,  D.C. 

April  15,  1954 

To;  The  Editor 

New  Outlook  for  the  Blind: 

A  training  film  entitled,  “The  Long 
Cane,”  is  now  available  through  VA  re¬ 
gional  offices  for  professional  organiza¬ 
tions,  who  wish  to  have  documentary 
infonnation  concerning  the  training  of 
blinded  veterans  in  orientation.  This 
film  may  be  borrowed  by  organizations 
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specializing  in  assistance  to  the  blind. 

It  seems  important  that  I  offer  some 
basic  clarification  of  the  scope  of  this 
program  and  its  relation  to  other  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  blind. 

It  has  not  been  our  thought  at  any 
time  that  the  means  we  use  to  discharge 
our  circumscribed  responsibility  might 
be  adopted  without  modification  for 
non-veteran  groups  of  blind  people, 
such  as  blind  children  in  residential 
schools,  the  aged  and  infirm  blind  (of 
whom  there  are  many)  and  a  large 
number  of  partially  seeing  individuals, 
who  (from  the  economic  standpoint)  are 
considered  blind,  but  who  are  success¬ 
fully  mobile  with  limited  vision. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  con¬ 
nection  w’ith  the  war  blinded  that  they 
differ  in  certain  important  respects  from 
a  great  many  people  whose  blindness 
did  not  originate  during  military  duty. 
Among  civilian  blind  people  there  are 
a  considerable  number  who  were  Iwrn 
blind  or  who  lost  their  sight  in  infancy 
or  childhood.  There  is  another  large 
group  who  are  blind  due  to  disease  of 
maturity  or  age,  their  lives  having  quite 
often  reached  a  stage  at  w'hich  they  have 
completed  their  major  economic  con¬ 
tribution  to  society,  and  who,  whether 
or  not  they  were  blind,  would  probably 
not  engage  very  aggressively  in  w'ork 
or  community  life. 

By  contrast,  blinded  veterans  all  have 
eighteen  or  more  years  of  visual  mem¬ 
ory,  and  most  of  them  are  at  a  time  of 
life  w'hen  a  person’s  book  is  yet  to  be 
written  and  his  career  has  not  reached 
its  highest  plateau.  The  valuable  asset 
of  sight  has  been  taken  away,  but  life 
remains  with  many  years  ahead  in 
which  to  make  a  mark.  Although  many 
blinded  veterans  have  additional  physi¬ 
cal  handicaps,  including  loss  of  taste, 
limbs,  and  hearing,  in  the  vast  number 
of  cases  the  general  physical  constitu¬ 
tion  is  still  strong,  judgment  is  accu¬ 


rate,  common  sense  or  mother  wit  is 
as  ready  as  it  ever  was,  and  feelings  con¬ 
tinue  to  flow  powerfully,  all  function¬ 
ing  in  a  world  which  has  gradually 
grown  aware  that  blind  |)eople  can 
maintain  themselves  as  contributing 
members  of  society.  I'his  creates  a  sit¬ 
uation  of  challenge,  which  the  ex-sol¬ 
dier,  sailor,  air  corpsman  or  marine  has 
the  youth  to  meet.  In  connection  with 
learning  mobility  he  also  has  the  intre¬ 
pidity  and  the  athletic  ability  to  meet  it. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  civilian 
blind  of  equivalent  age  and  strength 
might  benefit  from  some  of  the  proc¬ 
esses  used  for  veterans,  and  I  hope  that 
these  may  be  made  available  where  such 
is  the  case.  I  am  equally  sure  that  the 
method  which  has  been  evolved  for 
service  men  would  offer  other  groups 
an  approach  to  the  whole  subject  of 
mobility. 

I'his  approach  is  the  idea  that  mo¬ 
bility  techniques  can  be  taught,  as 
horsemanship  can  be  taught,  on  a  very 
thoroughly  systematized  basis,  especially 
to  the  newly  blinded  who  have  lost  their 
sight  suddenly.  What  the  war  blinded 
have,  which  I  do  not  know  of  the  civil¬ 
ian  blind  having,  is  treatment  as  a  blind 
person  in  the  hospital  ward.  This  ther¬ 
apy  investigates  the  etiology  of  the 
blinded  veteran’s  difficulties  early, 
brings  into  the  o|)en  his  emotional 
problems  and  shows  him  skills  by  w'hich 
he  may  avoid  surrender  to  his  paralyz¬ 
ing  physical  disability.  If  an  echelon  of 
workers  for  the  blind  in  this  country 
might  l)e  admitted  on  hospital  staffs 
under  the  supjx)rting  authority  of  doc¬ 
tors,  I  believe  a  hiatus  might  be  filled 
which  would  benefit  some  blind  pa¬ 
tients  and  would  be  welcomed  by  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind. 

All  of  us  who  have  responsibility 
for  maintaining  standards  in  the  war 
blind  program  have  a  concern  that  the 
methods  used  not  be  jeopardized  by 
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over-selling.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  we  toresee  many  difficulties  (not 
unsurmountable  perhaps)  in  trying  to 
improve  mobility  methods  for  those 
who  have  been  blind  for  many  years. 
The  war  blind  at  the  outset  know  no¬ 
thing  about  being  blind  and  as  a  rule 
know  that  they  know  nothing.  They 
are  willing  to  learn  from  seeing  instruc¬ 
tors  because  their  self-esteem  has  not 
yet  become  involved  with  a  concept  of 
themselves  as  authorities  on  the  subject. 
I'hey  are  therefore  receptive  to  teaching 
because  they  do  not  feel  the  necessity 
for  justifying  any  set  of  methods  they 
have  evolvetl  themselves  and  trying  to 
prove  that  the  method  taught  them  is 
wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  one  experi¬ 
enced  civilian  blind  person  visiting  the 
VA  unit  for  the  blind  at  Hines  grasped 
the  method  taught  very  intelligently, 
commented  that  he  thought  it  was  fine 
for  other  people,  but  added  laughingly 


that  he  would  continue  to  use  his  own 
methods,  because  they  were  his  own.  I 
think  in  time  such  a  man  could  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  adopt  w'hatever  can  be  clearly 
proved  more  efficient,  but  only  if  he  is 
persuaded  wisely  and  temperately,  with 
due  respect  to  what  he  has  discovered 
for  himself,  and  to  the  millions  of  hours 
of  good  rehabilitation  w’ork  for  the 
blind  which  has  been  done  in  this 
country  .for  125  years  both  by  blind 
people  and  seeing  ones  working  to¬ 
gether. 

This  is  a  very  large  subject,  which  de¬ 
serves  the  interest  of  the  public.  I  feel 
it  is  important  that  it  be  presented  as 
carefully  and  accurately  as  possible. 

A.  B.  C.  Knudson,  M.D. 
Director  of  Physical  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Rehabilitation, 
Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery 
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The  Blind  Man,  by  Walter  Jens.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  1954.  92  pp.  S2.50.  Reviewed 
by  N.  J.  Raskin.* 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  this 
very  short  novel  translated  from  the 
German  is  that  it  is  an  absorbing  one. 
It  has  a  peculiar,  morbid  type  of  fasci¬ 
nation  which  stems  from  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  “the  blind  man”  who  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  character,  and  only  in  an  accidental 
way  from  his  blindness.  If  we  accept 
the  reality  of  this  man,  it  is  evident  that 
any  turn  of  fate  w'ould  have  brought 
out  the  preoccupation  with  self,  the 

•Director  of  Research  Planning,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


jealousy  of  his  wife,  the  feelings  of  in¬ 
adequacy  as  a  parent,  which  are  so 
much  a  part  of  him. 

In  the  end,  the  author  wishes  us  to 
believe  that  the  blind  man  is  facing  the 
future  with  realism  and  courage.  But 
this  outcome  is  the  product  of  circum¬ 
stantial  contrivance  rather  than  the 
reformation  of  outlook  through  greater 
awareness  of  self,  and  so  is  unconvinc¬ 
ing. 

An  especially  depressing  aspect  of 
the  book  is  the  picture  that  is  painted 
of  attitudes  toward  blindness  in  the 
culture  surrounding  this  man,  as  well 
as  the  people  who  are  close  to  him. 
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The  street  car  conductor’s  shouted  re¬ 
quest  for  “a  corner  seat”  as  soon  as  the 
blind  man  boards  the  car,  the  man 
walking  along  the  street  supported  by 
his  wife  and  friend,  not  knowing  that 
he  is  wearing  the  symbolic  yellow  arm- 
band  w’hich  they  have  attached  to  his 
coat,  are  elements  in  the  atmosphere  of 
unrelieved  morbidity  and  tragedy 
which  surround  this  story. 

Touch  Reading — A  Manual  for  Adults 
Who  Want  to  Read  Braille,  by  Janet 
\V  ise.  McKay  Associates,  New  York.  Ink- 
print  supplementary  manual,  124  pp.  2 
V.  Braille.  85  pp.  ea.  S6.25.  Reviewed  by 
Sophy  L.  Forward.* 

This  textbook,  a  manual  for  adults 
who  want  to  learn  to  read  braille,  is 
designed  primarily  for  the  person  who 
can  and  will  study  by  himself  wdth  ini¬ 
tial  aid  and  intermittent  assistance 
from  a  sighted  person.  As  the  subject 
is  presented  in  Touch  Reading,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  sighted  person  to 
know  braille. 

In  the  124  page  paper-bound  ink- 
print  equivalent  of  the  braille  text,  as 
each  set  of  characters  is  intrcxluced  the 
manual  describes  the  composition  of 
the  characters  and  furnishes  instruc¬ 
tion  as  to  its  proper  usage.  The  instruc¬ 
tions  are  written  in  the  second  person 
so  that  when  the  sighted  aide  reads 
them  aloud  to  the  student  they  will  be 
addressed  directly  to  the  student. 
Throughout  the  book  (except  for  in¬ 
structions)  the  ink-print  manual  fol¬ 
lows  the  braille  text,  line  for  line  and 
w'ord  for  word.  The  introductory  com- 

•Sophy  L.  Forward  is  Supervisor  of  the 
Home  Teaching  Section,  Pennsylvania  state 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  State  C'.ouncil 
for  the  Blind. 


ments  give  a  brief  history  of  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  braille,  describe  the  structure 
of  the  braille  system,  and  define  its 
grades,  abbreviations  and  contractions. 

The  braille  edition  of  Touch  Read¬ 
ing  is  in  two  volumes  of  about  85  pages 
each.  It  has  no  description  or  chart  of 
the  structure  of  the  system  and  no  rules 
governing  the  proper  usage  of  charac¬ 
ters.  After  familiarizing  the  student 
with  the  alphabet,  the  book  intrcxluces 
him  to  whole-word  contractions  and 
abbreviations  immediately.  Thus  the 
book  teaches  Grade  Two  only,  and  no 
word  is  included  in  the  practice  ma¬ 
terial  until  it  is  presented  in  its  final 
form.  There  is  an  abundance  of  prac¬ 
tice  material  in  this  text  and  its  con¬ 
tent  is  of  a  nature  that  would  appeal  to 
students  who  have  enjoyed  reading. 

Home  teachers  will  find  some  use 
for  this  text.  They  will  like  the  clear 
embossing,  the  widely  spaced  lines 
through  two-thirds  of  the  text,  the  stiff 
but  not  heavy  cover,  and  the  ring  bind¬ 
ing  that  makes  the  book  lie  open  easily 
on  the  table  or  lap.  If  the  teacher 
wishes  to  leave  a  text  with  more  than 
one  student  whom  he  may  not  be  able 
to  visit  often,  he  may  wish  the  ink- 
print  pamphlet,  like  its  braille  counter¬ 
part,  were  in  two  sections. 

In  the  preface  and  foreword  of  the 
ink-print  volume  and  her  foreword  to 
blind  teachers  in  the  braille  volume, 
Miss  Wise’s  enthusiasm  for  braille  and 
her  confidence  in  others’  ability  to 
learn  and  enjoy  it  are  evidenced.  These 
feelings  for  her  subject  and  her  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  it  are  reflected  in 
the  thoughtful  manner  in  which  she 
has  presented  braille  in  Touch  Read- 
ing. 
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0  A  research  project  requested  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  by 
the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  just  short  of  a  year  ago, 
is  now  in  the  first  stage  of  activation. 
This  project,  for  a  long  time  of  major 
concern  to  all  those  engaged  in  work 
for  the  blind,  involves  the  compilation 
and  publication  of  a  manual  of  criteria 
and  standards  for  the  guidance  of  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  in  establishing  and/or 
developing  the  specialized  phases  of 
service  programs  to  blind  clients. 


ALEXANDER  F.  HANDEL 


Effective  May  1,  1954,  Mr.  Alexander 
F.  Handel,  who  most  recently  served  as 
a  consultant  and  lecturer  in  the  fields 
of  administration  with  the  Center  for 
Human  Relations  Studies  at  New  York 


University,  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Foundation  in  the  position  of  “Consul¬ 
tant  in  Community  Planning.”  One  of 
Mr.  Handel’s  primary  duties  will  be  to 
structure,  co-ordinate  and  supervise 
the  research  study,  initiate  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  manual  in  which  the 
criteria  and  standards  developed  in  the 
study  will  be  consolidated. 

In  addition  to  undertaking  this  sjie- 
cific  responsibility,  Mr.  Handel  will 
gradually  assume  the  major  burden  of 
the  Foundation’s  long-range  program 
of  rendering  consultative  advice  to  lo¬ 
cal  communities  in  the  planning  of 
their  programs,  which  has  heretofore 
been  carried  primarily  by  a  collective 
body  of  Foundation  staff  members  un¬ 
der  the  direct  supervision  of  Miss  Kath- 
ern  F.  Gruber,  Assistant  Director. 

Previous  professional  ex|jerience  of 
Mr.  Handel  has  been  as  follows:  Dean 
and  Professor  of  Social  Work,  School  of 
Social  \Vork,  Adelphi  College;  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Local  Rehabilitation  Services, 
United  Service  for  New  Amer.cans;  Di¬ 
rector  of  Relief  (Health  and  Welfare) 
Services,  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration,  U.S.  Zone, 
Austria;  and.  State  Supervisor  of  Child 
Welfare  Services,  Michigan  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare,  Lansing. 

Mr.  Handel  secured  his  Ph.B.  degree 
in  social  sciences  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  1931  and  his  A.M.  degree 
in  1940  from  the  School  of  Social  Serv¬ 
ices  Administration,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Handel  served  with  the 
United  States  Army  as  Chief  Psychi¬ 
atric  Social  Worker  at  the  DeWitt  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital  from  1943-1945.  He  has 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  profes¬ 
sional  periodicals.  His  professional  re¬ 
lationships  include  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Social  Workers,  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  and  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
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Mr.  Handel,  44  years  ol  age,  resides  star  in  the  Veterans  Administration 
on  Long  Island  with  his  wife  and  three  film.  The  Tong  Cane. 
children.  A  native  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Schloss  is 

31  years  old.  He  attended  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland  and  received  his  B.S. 

©The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  degree  in  entomology  in  June  1943. 
Blinded  Veterans  Association  has  an-  He  served  in  Europe  with  the  25th 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Irvin  Tank  Battalion,  14th  Armored  Divi- 
P.  Schloss  as  executive  director  to  re-  sion  until  he  was  blinded.  After  hos- 
place  Mr.  Lloyd  Greenwood  who  re-  ijh^lization  at  Valiev  Forge  and  Avon- 
signed  in  November,  1953.  ^^r.  Schloss  Old-Farms,  he  was  discharged  from  the 
has  been  acting  executive  director  of  army  in  October  1945. 

B\^\  during  the  greater  part  of  1953  Mr.  Schloss  is  married  and  lives  in 
while  Mr.  Greenwood  was  on  leave  to  Washington,  D.G. 


IH  THIS  ISSUE 


Dr.  H.  Robert  Blank  whose  article  doing  what  we  believe  to  be  a  unique  form 
“Oountertransference  Problems  in  the  Pro-  of  service  for  visually  handicapped  students 
fessional  Worker”  ajjpears  in  this  issue,  of  all  ages.  Dorothea  Simpson  writes  with 
was  for  six  years  chief  psychiatric  consult-  sensitive  perception  of  the  needs  of  indi¬ 
ant  for  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  vidual  students  and  of  practical  ways  of 
Blind.  He  is  at  present  on  the  staff  of  the  meeting  them.  The  needs  of  students  every- 
Treatment  (Center  of  the  New  York  Psychi-  where  are  pointed  up  by  inference,  needs 
atric  Institute;  a  contributing  editor  of  the  which  are  still  untouched  under  existing 
Psychiatric  (Quarterly;  and  continues  to  programs,  and  it  seems  probable  that  adap- 
carrv  on  his  psychiatric  research  activities  tations  of  the  procedures  in  Connecticut 
in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind.  might  be  indicated  for  use  elsewhere.  Miss 

Simpson’s  prior  experience  as  a  public 
Woi'NDS  RECEIVED  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  school  teacher  and  her  well-thought-out 
took  Dr.  Walter  Stromer’s  sight  anti  he  has  conceptions  of  student’s  needs,  as  well  as 
since  that  time  achieved  notable  success  as  her  enthusiastic  approach,  all  fit  her  par- 
a  specialist  in  communications  in  educa-  ticularly  for  her  duties, 
tion.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  in  this  area 

from  the  University  of  Denver  and  taught  The  statement  on  the  true  purpose  of 
there  in  the  .Adult  Education  Department.  research  on,  and  assistance  in  the  procure- 
At  present  he  is  instructor  in  the  Speech  ment  of,  tools  and  aids  for  the  blind,  as 
Department  at  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Ver-  ably  set  forth  by  Charles  C.  Ritter  in  “Op- 
non,  Iowa.  Dr.  Stromer  served  as  consult-  erations  Research,”  should  help  to  dispel 
ant  in  speech  and  communication  during  some  of  the  misconceptions  that  are  abroad 
a  recent  workshop  for  teachers  of  blind  to  the  effect  that  blind  persons’  lives  “are 
children  at  George  Peabody  College  for  being  cluttered  with  visionary  and  imprac- 
Teachers.  Ehe  current  article  was  given  at  tical  gadgetry.”  Mr.  Ritter  is  Consultant  on 
the  workshop,  “For  .All  Blind  Children,”  at  Special  Aids  and  .Appliances  at  the  .Ameri- 
(ieorge  Peaftody  College  last  summer.  can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  has  been 

engaged  in  this  work  for  more  than  20 
'I  he  oldest  state  agency  for  the  blind  is  years. 
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O  “The  Visually  Handicapped,”  by  Lee 
Meyerson,  Review  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search,  V.  23,  December,  1953.  This  16- 
page  review  was  planned  largely  as  a 
critical  examination  of  the  literature 
on  selected  problems  in  the  field  of  vis¬ 
ual  impairments;  however,  a  number 
of  references  to  general  works  and  to 
current  sources  have  been  included. 
The  listed  books  and  articles  are  eval¬ 
uated  under  these  headings:  General 
Works,  including  Partial  Vision  and 
Blindness:  Correctable  or  Partially  Cor¬ 
rectable  Impairments  of  Vision;  Partial 
Vision;  Blindness,  including  Facial  Vi¬ 
sion,  Personality  Investigations,  Social 
Maturity,  Interview  Studies,  and  Ex¬ 
perimental  Studies.  He  offers  also  a 
Canon  for  Experimentors  and  Evalu¬ 
ators;  Research  Briefly  Noted;  Sum¬ 
mary  and  Prospect,  subdivided  into 
Correctable  Defects,  Partial  Vision, 
and  Blindness.  Conclusions  drawn  by 
the  authors  of  the  works  discussed,  are 
stated  in  detail,  especially  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  experimental  studies  of  “fa¬ 
cial  vision,”  personality  inventory  in¬ 
vestigations,  sources  of  maladjustment 
in  blind  adolescents,  and  study  of  the 
speech  of  the  blind.  In  his  summary, 
the  author  points  out  that  major  gains 
have  been  achieved  and  that  well-de¬ 
signed  studies  by  competent,  mature 
investigators  appear  to  be  increasing  in 
frequency.  Yet  he  feels  that  there  is  less 
cause  for  satisfaction  in  the  continuing 
tabulations  of  opinion  when  they  do 
not  lead  to  solution-oriented  research; 
there  is  cause  for  impatience  at  the 
slowness  of  investigators  to  exploit 
more  fully  the  kinds  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  that  have  proved  fruitful  in  the 
social  sciences;  and  that  there  is  cause 


for  alarm  at  the  poverty  of  research 
concerned  with  educational  problems, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  children 
blind  from  retrolental  fibroplasia. 

The  works  commented  on  are  listed 
at  the  end  of  the  article. 

O  Courage  is  the  Key,  ed.  by  Alexander 
Klein,  New  York,  Twayne  Publishers, 
1953.  The  fifty  chapters  of  this  book 
are  true  stories  of  the  lives  of  men  and 
women,  both  famous  and  little  known, 
who  overcame  great  handicaps.  Four 
chapters  tell  of  blind  persons:  “He  Did 
the  Impossible,”  by  B.  F.  Sylvester,  tells 
of  LaVon  P.  Peterson,  founder  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Radio  Engineering  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Omaha.  “Housewife  in  the 
Dark”  by  Enid  Griffis,  describes  the 
normal  life  of  Jane  Barbour,  blind 
from  birth.  “Stanley  Stein  Fights  On,” 
by  David  Copeland,  is  a  brief  summary 
of  victory  over  leprosy  and  blindness. 
Vernon  Williams  also  blind  from  birth, 
is  the  lawyer  in  “A  Man’s  Best  Friend,” 
by  Jerome  Beatty. 

O  “Maladjustments  and  Maternal  Re¬ 
jection  in  Retrolental  Fibroplasia,”  by 
H.  Barry,  Jr.,  and  Frances  E.  Marshall, 
Mental  Hygiene,  V.  XXXVII,  October, 
1953.  In  this  article  are  presented  the 
findings  from  a  study  of  a  group  of 
seventeen  students  at  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion.  They  were  children  from  five  to 
seven  years  of  age,  in  the  kindergarten 
class,  all  blind  as  a  result  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia.  The  study  was  made  to  de¬ 
termine  the  causes  of  behavior  mal¬ 
adjustment,  and  maternal  rejection  and 
maladjustment  were  found  to  be 
closely  related  in  this  group.  Extreme 
maternal  rejection,  this  report  states, 
can  cause  pseudo-retardation  in  the 
blind.  The  combination  of  emotional 
disturbances  and  blindness  results  in  a 
formidable  problem  for  teachers  and 
housemothers. 
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O  “That  the  Blind  May  See,”  by  Vir¬ 
ginia  M.  Axline,  Teachers  College  Rec¬ 
ord,  V.  55,  February  1954.  This  article 
stresses  the  need  to  increase  our  under¬ 
standing  of  human  behavior,  a  need 
which  is  especially  apparent  in  recent 
work  with  young  children  who  are 
blind  or  who  differ  markedly  in  any 
way  from  others.  The  sudden  increase 
in  the  incidence  of  blindness  in  young 
children,  due  mainly  to  retrolental  fi¬ 
broplasia,  has  focused  the  attention  on 
a  study  of  these  children  and  their 
mental  and  personality  development. 
The  paper  has  four  main  divisions: 
Tragedy  of  Wasted  Ability,  Blindness 
of  Prejudice  and  Ignorance,  Organic 
Blindness  Least  Handicapping,  and 
Who  Is  Different?  The  author  con¬ 
cludes  that  “if,  by  our  exploratory 
studies  and  research,  we  can  learn  to 
appreciate  and  utilize  the  value  of  dif¬ 
ferences  as  well  as  of  similarities,  then 
perhaps  we  can  become  more  effective 
in  all  interpersonal  and  intercultural 
relations.” 

O  Conference  of  Educators  of  Deaf- 
Blind  Children,  held  at  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  April  13-14,  1953,  under  the  Joint 
Sponsorship  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  and  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  1954.  (Perkins  Publications  No. 
1 6).  The  topics  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  were:  Present  Resources  and  Pres¬ 
ent  Needs,  Means  of  Determining  a 
Blind  Child’s  Educability,  Training 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf-Blind,  Demon¬ 
strations  and  Discussions  of  Different 
Methods  of  Instruction,  Vocational 
Goals  for  the  Deaf-Blind  Child,  Ad¬ 
vantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Inte¬ 
grating  the  Deaf-Blind  Child  in  the 
Regular  Residential  Program,  and  Ad¬ 
visability  of  Establishing  Regional 
Schools  for  the  Deaf-Blind.  Case  studies 
of  deaf-blind  children  are  given,  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 


of  deaf-blind,  and  requirements  for  a 
desirable  teacher  education  center. 

O  “Shafei  Hanafi’s  Dream,”  United  Na¬ 
tion’s  Bulletin,  V.  XVI,  January  i, 
1954.  Cairo  is  the  headquarters  of  a 
Demonstration  Centre  for  the  Rehabil¬ 
itation  of  the  Blind  serving  the  Arab¬ 
speaking  region,  and  set  up  with  UN 
aid.  This  article  is  a  description  of  the 
tour  of  the  Centre  by  a  little  blind 
Egyptian  boy  and  his  parents.  The 
braille  library  and  the  home  teaching 
service  are  explained  to  them,  and  they 
meet  the  Director  and  some  of  the  re¬ 
habilitated  blind.  Five  illustrations  add 
interest  to  the  text. 

O  “Meeting  the  Needs  of  the  Preschool 
Blind  Child  and  His  Parent,”  by  Pau¬ 
line  M.  Moor,  Education,  February 
1954.  Opening  with  a  discussion  of 
blindness  in  America  today,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  blindness  of  children  due  to 
retrolental  fibroplasia,  the  article  takes 
up  parental  attitudes  toward  the  blind, 
giving  specific  examples  of  reasoning 
and  reactions.  The  author  next  points 
out  the  needs  of  the  blind  child,  men¬ 
tioning  three  in  particular:  1.  He  must 
have  a  family  and  know  the  feeling 
which  comes  from  a  sense  of  belonging 
and  of  being  important  to  his  family. 
2.  The  blind  child  needs  to  feel  a  sense 
of  independence  and  to  know  himself 
as  a  person.  3.  He  needs  to  know  the 
world  outside  of  his  family  and  him¬ 
self.  Specific  needs  of  parents  are  then 
given  and  ways  of  meeting  these  needs 
suggested. 

O  “Ambition  Lights  His  Way,”  by  Eu¬ 
gene  Kinkead,  Nation’s  Business,  V.  42, 
No.  4,  April  1954.  This  is  a  description 
of  the  career  of  Hubert  E.  Smith,  suc¬ 
cessful  blind  businessman,  whose  aim 
has  always  been  to  improve  the  general 
welfare  of  the  blind. 
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O  Dr.  Victor  Rambo,  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Oph¬ 
thalmology,  writes  that,  conservatively 
estimated,  there  are  at  least  one  mil¬ 
lion  cases  of  operable  cataract  in  India, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  an  average  of  100,000  cataract  op¬ 
erations  performed  every  year.  Many  of 
these  operations  are  pierformed  in  hos¬ 
pitals  but  a  great  number  of  them  are 
done  in  mobile  surgery  units  in  the  vil¬ 
lages.  The  percentage  of  success  is  high 
— 90  per  cent.  And  of  these,  five  per 
cent  are  children. 

Another  cause  of  blindness  in  India, 
keratomalcia.  Dr.  Rambo  calls  “pa¬ 
thetic  because  it  can  so  easily  be  pre¬ 
vented.”  If  the  victim  of  this  disease  is 
treated  soon  enough,  before  the  cornea 
is  destroyed,  his  sight  can  be  saved. 
The  treatment  is  vitamin  and  fats. 

Dr.  Rambo  stresses  the  drastic  need 
for  research  in  India,  in  all  fields  of 
health,  but  particularly  in  ophthalmol- 

«sy- 

OThe  1954  convention  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  will  be  held  at 
the  Kentucky  Hotel  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
July  17-20.  Hotel  reservations  should 
be  made  directly  with  the  Kentucky 
Hotel,  Louisville  2,  Ky.  There  will  be 
business  meetings  in  the  Mirror  Room 
of  the  hotel  on  Saturday  morning  and 
afternoon,  Sunday  morning  and  after¬ 
noon,  Monday  morning,  and  Tuesday 
morning  and  afternoon. 

I'here  will  be  a  dance  in  the  Mirror 
Room  on  Saturday  night.  The  banquet 
will  be  held  in  the  Flag  Room  on  Sun¬ 
day  evening.  The  tour  on  Monday  will 
include  a  visit  to  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind.  The  National 


White  Cane  Bowling  Tournament  has 
been  arranged  at  bowling  alleys  near 
the  Kentucky  Hotel  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  July  17th.  Blind  bowlers  who  dfe- 
sire  to  particip>ate  in  the  tourney  may 
secure  copies  of  the  rules  and  necessary 
entry  blanks  by  writing  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Fritsch,  Bowling  Chairman,  235 
N.  Pope  St.,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 

O  Mrs.  Audrey  Hayden  Cradle  was 
honored  at  the  1954  Conference  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  in  St.  Louis  in  March  when 
she  was  presented  with  the  Leslie  Dana 
Award  for  1953.  Mrs.  Cradle  richly  de¬ 
served  this  honor.  She  has  given  most 
of  her  adult  life  to  work  for  the  blind 
and  prevention  of  blindness. 

Mrs.  Cradle,  who  is  better  known  by 
her  maiden  name — Audrey  Hayden — 
was  executive  director  of  the  Missouri 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  from 
1925  to  1927.  She  then  went  to  Chicago 
to  become  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness.  During  her  work  in  Illi¬ 
nois  she  was  instrumental  in  pushing 
legislation  to  outlaw  the  sale  of  fire¬ 
works:  for  the  use  of  drops  in  new-born 
infant’s  eyes;  and  for  the  establishment 
of  special  school  classes  for  children 
with  poor  vision.  She  also  collaborated 
in  writing  three  works  on  the  causes  of 
blindness. 

Since  the  death  of  her  husband.  Dr. 
Harry  Searles  Cradle,  who  had  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  Leslie  Dana  Award,  Mrs. 
Cradle  has  become  consultant  in  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  for  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Congress  of  Ophthalmology:  vice- 
chairman  of  the  California  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  parti¬ 
cipates  in  several  other  social  agency 
groupw.  Currently  she  is  active  in  work¬ 
ing  to  establish  research  grants,  prima¬ 
rily  for  the  study  of  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia. 
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The  Leslie  Dana  Award  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1925  after  Mr.  Dana  became 
interested  in  prevention  of  blindness 
and  set  up  the  award  to  increase  inter¬ 
est  in  eye  research. 


community  and  a  year  which  was  re¬ 
plete  with  promise  of  even  greater  im¬ 
provement  in  the  future  of  our  ability 
to  fulfill  our  obligation  to  the  blind 
persons  who  will  look  to  us  for  service.” 


f 


O  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  re-elected  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Conover,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  fifth  consecu¬ 
tive  year,  early  in  April.  The  following 
officers  were  also  re-elected:  Judge  Mi¬ 
chael  F.  Walsh,  Vice-president;  Milton 
T.  VanderVeer,  Vice-president;  David 
].  Askin,  Jr.  Secretary;  Matthew  C. 
Jones,  Treasurer;  also  elected  for  addi¬ 
tional  terms  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  were:  David  J.  Askin,  Jr.; 
William  R.  Deyo;  Robert  L.  Harding; 
John  E.  McKeen;  Moses  L.  Parshelsky. 
Louis  C.  Wills,  Esq.  was  re-elected  Hon¬ 
orary  President. 

Mr.  Conover’s  annual  report  to  the 
trustees  was  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  expanded  work  done  by  the  Home 
during  1953.  Several  new  programs 
have  been  instituted  or  implemented 
during  the  year.  The  case  load  of  the 
IHB  has  increased  423  cases  over  1952. 

Mr.  Conover  summarized  the  work 
of  1953  thus;  “It  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  say  that  we  can  look  back  on 
1953  as  a  year  in  which  we  have  been 
able  to  improve  and  expand  our  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  blind  and  deaf-blind  of  our 


O  The  Vacation  Home  and  Farm 
School  of  the  Cincinnati  Association 
for  the  Blind  has  issued  its  fifth-year 
reix)rt  of  ojieration. 

This  project,  located  at  Box  207, 
Mason,  Ohio,  is  a  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  ojjen  to  blind  men  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  who  seek  training  for 
employment  either  on  commercial 
farms  or  as  operators  of  their  own  farm 
projects. 

It  is  a  unique  attempt,  which  goes 
back  to  a  similar  program  in  New 
Hampshire  known  as  the  Agricultural 
School.  That  school  operated  from 
1941  until  1948,  when  it  closed  for  lack 
of  sufficient  ojierating  funds.  The  su¬ 
perintendent  of  that  school  from  1945 
until  its  close  was  Fred  C.  Ward,  the 
present  superintendent  at  the  Ohio 
farm  school.  t 

Poultry  and  dairying  are  the  two  spe¬ 
cializations  offered  to  students.  Apicul¬ 
ture  is  Ijeing  exjierimented  with  as  a 
possible  specialization  to  be  added.  Not  f 
the  least  in  imjx)rtance  that  the  school  j 
believes  it  can  contribute  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  self-confidence,  so  essential  in 
entering  any  vocation. 


AMERCAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MEG.  CO. 

268  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  long  selected  chair  cane, 
cane  webbing,  reed  spline,  and  basketry 
reed  for  over  one  hundred  twenty-two  years. 
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A  “term”  is  one  year,  and  the  train¬ 
ing  is  of  necessity  highly  individual. 
Eight  men  can  be  enrolled,  in  the 
school’s  present  capacity.  Three  are  at 
present  in  attendance.  Most  students 
have  had  financial  assistance  in  paying 
for  tuition  as  clients  of  their  resp>ective 
rehabilitation  services. 

OThe  University  of  Georgia,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  National  Committee 
for  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  is 
prepared  to  offer  any  of  its  regular 
home  study  courses  on  Soundscriber 
records  for  blind  students.  Both  the 
study  manual  and  the  text  material 
will  be  recorded,  and  the  student  re¬ 
plies  may  be  recorded  or  written.  The 
University  will  give  special  attention 
to  inquiries  about  this  program,  to  per¬ 
sons  not  only  in  Georgia  but  in  other 
states  as  well.  Inquiries  concerning  tui¬ 
tion  costs  and  all  other  details  should 
be  addressed  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Powell, 
University  of  Georgia,  Division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Extension,  Athens,  Ga.  Instruc¬ 
tion  courses  are  available  in  many 
fields,  including  agriculture,  biology, 
business  administration  and  economics, 
education,  health  and  physical  educa¬ 


tion,  psychology,  English,  forestry,  ge¬ 
ography,  history,  home  economics,  lan¬ 
guages,  mathematics,  political  science, 
social  sciences  and  sociology.  This  is 
probably  the  first  plan  of  its  kind  ever 
to  be  set  up. 

Eastern  Home 
Teachers  Will  Meet 

Advance  notice  is  made  of  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of 
Home  Teachers,  which  will  be  held 
October  20-23,  1954  at  the  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  complete  program  is  not  yet 
announced,  but  the  opening  meeting  is 
to  be  held  Wednesday  evening,  Oc¬ 
tober  20.  The  conference  will  close  at 
noon,  Saturday,  October  23. 

Richard  Kennan,  of  the  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  601  North 
Fulton  Ave.,  Baltimore,  is  chairman  of 
the  program  committee.  Miss  Ethel 
Parker,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  is  president  of 
the  Eastern  Conference. 

The  secretary,  Alfred  Allen,  will 
have  mailed  detailed  information  and 
reservation  cards  to  members  by  the 
time  this  announcement  appears. 


Long  Select  Chair  Cane 
Machine-Woven  Cane  Webbing 
Reed  Spline — Handicraft  and  Basketry  Reed 
Reed  Flats  and  Ovals 

COMMONWEALTH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Gardner,  Masaaehnsetti 

Buy  COM  CO  American-made  Products  for  Quality 
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Applications  are  invited  by  an  experienced 
teacher  for  September  1954  for  second  grade 
braille  position.  Applicant  should  qualify  to 
hold  standard  elementary  certificate  in  Iowa 
or  its  equivalent.  Individual  must  be  sighted. 
Will  pay  $250  to  .S300  per  month  plus  full 
maintenance  on  9  month  basis  depending  on 
training  and  experience.  Apply  to  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Iowa  Braille  and  Sightsaving  School, 
Vinton,  Iowa. 

Immediately  available,  young  man  25  years  of 
age.  Graduate  of  Ohio  State  University,  with 
Bachelor  of  Science,  majors  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomics  and  rural  sociology.  He  has  travel  vision 
and  is  equipped  as  rural  counselor.  Desires  em¬ 
ployment  with  agency  for  the  blind;  has  also 
had  sales  experience.  For  further  details,  con¬ 
tact  Kenneth  Morlock,  c/o  George  H.  Stewart, 
Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind,  Oak  and 
Ninth  Streets,  Cktlumbus,  Ohio. 

Beacon  Loix;e,  Pennsylvania  Camp  for  the 
blind,  beautifully  situated  in  the  hills  of  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania,  will  be  open  June  26,  and 
closed  August  28,  1954.  Applicants  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  be  given  Hrst  consideration,  but 
blind  people  from  other  states  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  if  space  permits.  Mr.  Clyde  L.  Downs, 
Camp  Director  plans  a  well-rounded  recrea¬ 
tional  program  for  the  guests.  Hobby  shop  will 
be  open  during  the  day  when  blind  guests  may 
participate  in  various  projects,  .\rrangements 
will  be  made  to  get  guests  to  the  church  of 
their  choice  on  Sunday.  The  camp  fee  will  be 
$35.00  per  week  and  guests  may  stay  for  one 
or  two  weeks.  In  most  cases,  blind  people  come 
through  sponsorships  provided  by  service  clubs 
and  individuals.  Those  wishing  to  register 
should  contact  Carl  Shoemaker,  Beacon  Lodge- 
Camp,  for  the  Blind,  Lewistown,  Penna. 

Position  available:  ,\n  executive  director  for 
an  expanding  program  which  includes  sheltered 
workshop,  industrial  training,  recreational  wel¬ 
fare,  also  sale  of  blind  made  products.  We 
now  have  a  prevention  of  blindness  program 
with  a  director.  .Applicants  must  have  had 
experience  in  all  phases  of  branch  operation. 
Details  concerning  the  position  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  the  Erie  Branch,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  .Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1320 
G.  Daniel  Baldwin  Bldg.,  Erie,  Pa.,  attention 
of  Mrs.  S.  D.  Ostrow,  President. 

College  teacher  (blind)  seeks  position  as 
teacher  in  a  blind  institution  or  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  an  agency  for  the  blind.  Was 
founder  of  an  adult  blind  organization  and 
served  as  its  director  for  five  years.  Received 
masters  degree  from  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  majoring  in  the  education  of 


the  physically  handicapped.  Has  taught  courses 
in  blind  education  on  the  college  level  for  eight 
years,  has  traveled  widely  among  schools  and 
agencies  for  the  blind,  and  has  written  exten¬ 
sively  on  various  problems  of  the  blind  in 
many  journals  and  papers.  Prepared  for  im¬ 
mediate  engagement.  Apply  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  Box  4-D.  ^ 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Supervisor:  Ex¬ 
perienced  teacher  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
these  classes  in  a  residential  school  for  the 
blind  is  sought.  .Applicants  please  give  fullest 
details  of  experience,  particularly  any  of  an 
administrative  nature.  Write  Box  5-D,  New  j 
Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Position  desired:  Young  man  (blind)  desires  1 
a  position  as  rehabilitation  or  employment  j 
counselor,  or  home  teacher  with  some  agency 
for  the  blind.  Will  also  consider  teaching  i 
positions.  Experienced  high  school  teacher  and  j 
worker  with  the  blind.  Applicant  holds  B.A.  | 
degree  in  social  sciences  and  also  holds  a  LL.B. 
degree.  Write  Box  6-D  New  Outlook  for  the  \ 
Blind. 

The  Social  Service  department  of  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  1880  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City,  has  an  opening  for  a  case 
worker.  Applicant  must  have  a  master’s  degree  I 
from  a  school  of  social  work. 

Position  open  for  person  capable  of  instituting 
basketry  project  on  a  commercial  basis.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  jx)ssess  creative  ability.  May  be 
sighted  or  with  sufficient  vision  to  distinguish 
colors  and  work  with  dye.  Must  be  able  to 
teach  blind  jieople.  Submit  resume  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  field  and  salary  desired  to  the  As¬ 
sociated  Blind,  Inc.,  147  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York  n,  N.Y. 

Primary  teacher  wanted  at  Nebraska  School 
for  the  Blind.  Two  years  college  required.  Can 
use  teacher  with  partial  vision  who  can  also 
handle  braille.  Write:  Supt.,  C.  A.  Weddel, 
Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City, 
Nebr. 

31  year  old  Ne(;ro  man  desires  |K>sition  as 
music  instructor  in  school  for  the  blind.  B.S. 
degree  in  music  with  a  teacher’s  certificate. 
Background  of  piano  tuning  and  repair.  To¬ 
tally  blind.  Further  details  furnished  on  re¬ 
quest.  Write  New  Outlook  Box  7-D. 

Blind  or  partially  sighted  man  wanted  to 
work  at  the  Blind  .Art  Shop.  He  must  be  cap¬ 
able  of  doing  various  types  of  chair  seat  weav¬ 
ing  and  be  generally  helpful  around  the  shop. 
The  owner  will  also  consider  a  partnership 
arrangement.  The  Blind  Art  Shop  has  been 
operating  for  twenty-two  years  and  caters 
mostly  to  customers  in  the  larger  income 
brackets.  .Address  all  communications  to  the 
Blind  Art  Shop,  74  Boston  Post  Road,  Larch- 
mont.  New  York,  giving  as  much  information  ^ 
about  yourself  as  possible.  j 
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